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For the Companion. 
AGATHA’S LONELY DAYS. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


They had buried Agatha’s mother—put her 
away under a sheltering tree, beloved of bird and 
breeze, Which waved its boughs between her and 
the bending, lustrous summer sky. Agatha 
thought no other spot in the world could be so 
pleasant or so dear; and she longed, from the 
depths of her little, ten-years-old heart, to stay 
there with bird, and breeze, and tree, and the 
buried mother, who must hear her voice, she 
thought, even though she could never reply to 
itagain in all the years. 

Her father, pale with sorrow himself, had nev- 
er come near enough to his child to be her com- 
forter now. He talked little to any one of either 
his joys or hissorrows. Agatha loved him part- 
ly because she_had always been taught to love 
and have faith in him; and partly, too, because 
she knew well, with that childish and intuitive 
perception which discovers every thing, how 
dear ec was to her mother; but she did not feel 
near to him, and she could not possibly have 
told him how she longed to stay there beside 
that grave. She made no protest when he took 
her hand to lead her away, though it seemed to 
her that she left her heart behind her, and that 
the lump in her breast was a cold stone to which 
warmth would never come back any more. 

She went home and some one took off her lit- 
tle black hat, and put on an apron over her 
mourning gown, and then she was left in peace 
to sit at the window, and look out toward the 
spot where they had laid her mother, and won- 
der what was to become of her. They called 
her te supper, but she was not hungry—she 
thought she never should be, again—and there 
was no mother to beguile her with dainty mor- 
sels. When they found she did not want to 
come they let her alone, and still she sat there 
and wondered. 

At last the twilight fell, and in the dusk her 
father came to her. He loved her very dearly; 
and especially now, that her mother was gone, 
and only she was left to him, he felt for her an 
unspeakable tenderness; literally unspeakable, 
for he did not know how to utter one word of it 
tohis child. He longed to comfort her—to tell 
her how dear she was to him—but he could not. 
He sat down beside her, and looked at her little 
pale face, outlined against the western window, 
with such a depth of pity that it seemed to make 
his voice quieter and colder than ever when he 
spoke, because it required such an effort to 
speak at all. 

“To-morrow, Agatha, I shall take you to your 
Aunt Irene. Every girl needs a woman’s care, 
and she will watch over you as faithfully as if 
you were her own.” 

Agatha never dreamed of objecting. She tried 
to think that she might as well be in one place 
48 another, for she shouldn’t live long anywhere 
Without her mother. But she dreaded Aunt 
Irene’s watching, as she dreaded few things in 
the world. She had made visits now and then 
at the quiet okl homestead of which this aunt 
Was mistress, and it had seemed to heron such 
occasions, that Aunt Irene did nothing but 
watch her from the time she entered the house; 
and in those days it had taken all the sunshine 
of her mother’s joyous nature to gild the visits 
into some substitute for the pleasures other chil- 
dren took in their vacations. Now, to go with- 
out her mother—all alone—and be “watched 
over” by her aunt! She began to know that 

she had a heart, after all, by its frightened flut- 
tering. 

Aunt Irene was her father’s sister, with all the 
Raymond peculiarities of pride, and reserve, and 
silence, which made him half-a stranger to his 
own child, intensified in her by her life of seclu- 
Sion and of absolute authority over herself and 
her possessions. Her experiences had been nar- 
Tow, and her aims had been narrow also. Mr. 
Raymond saw this, his one sister, always at her 


qualities. He felt that he was doing for Agatha 
the best which fate now permitted him to do, in 
confiding her to this guidance, so sure to be wise, 
as he believed, even if not loving. 

The long car-ride next day was almost 2 si- 
lent one. Agatha would have rejected with 
hot juvenile scorn, the idea that the presence 
or absence of any material comforts could affect 
her grief; and yet she would have felt a little 
less desolate, I think, if the heat had not been so 
intense, the dust so choking, and the scat so 
hard and straight. 

When she had made the journey in other 
years with her mother, how much shorter the 
way had seemed. The fresh linen frocks she 
used to wear were so much easier and cooler 
than the stifling black gown she had on to-day; 
and somehow her mother knew just when to 
open the windows and when to shut them, and 
if the seat was straight and hard, there was al- 
ways mamma’s lap or shoulder to lean against; 
and she forgot to be weary when mamma be- 
guiled the time by poem or story. But her fa- 
ther rode silently, looking into vacancy for a 
face he would never see again; and after he had 
once bought Agatha’s ticket, and seated her be- 
side him, it did not occur to him to do any thing 
to relieve the monotony of the long, dusty ride. 

It was dusk when the stage from the railway 
station set them down at Aunt Irene’s door. 
Agatha walked up the path timidly. It was a 
long, straight path, and either side of it grew 
thoroughly well-disciplined flowers—a rosebush 
on one side, just opposite to a rosebush on the 
other—Agatha wondered if either of them would 
have dared to bear one rose more than the other 
did; a peony on one side and its mate oppo- 
site; so of a syringa bush, a flowering almond 
and a root of lilies. Between the well-mar- 
shelled ranks of flowers, which somehow made 
the child think of ‘soldiers on guard, she fol- 
lowed her father up to -the door, where Aunt 
Irene waited, grim chatelaine. 

Mr. Raymond shook hands with his sister, and 
then said, gravely,— 

“Irene, I have brought you my poor, mother- 
less little girl,” and Aunt Irene put out her 
firm, strong, unyielding hand and took the 
child’s into it, then bent and—not kissed her, 
kisses belonged to the dead days—but laid her 
lips on her cheek, and so Agatha went in. 

Every thing was good and substantial in Aunt 
Irene’s house. You found there no frail stands 
which a careless touch might throw over, no brit- 
tle ornaments, no egg-shell china. The carpets 








best; and through long knowledge of her, he 








understood her really reliable and excellent | and respectable, as Aunt Irene’s surroundings 
I am not sure that any light, 
modern fancy articles, suggestive of elegant 
idleness, had they been placed in her rooms, 
would not themselves have perceived their un- 
suitableness, and trundled off on their own cas- 
tors. 
The supper which awaited the travellers fol- 
lowed the prevailing fashion of the house. The 
biscuits were three times as large as the biscuits 
There were no frisky rolls, 
no light-minded whips or wafers. But there 
were sr0od, old-fashioned preserve, serious-look- 
ing cake, and substantial slices of cold meat. 
Aunt Irene herself, sitting behind the tea-urn 
—-solid silver, of course—comported with all the 
She was a solid woman, with no superflu- 
ous flesh, and yet with a well-fed, well-to-do as- 
pect, which was unmistakable. 
high and narrow, her features good, her strong 
hair had disdained to turn gray,and her eyes were 
Her lips, which had never cooed 
over babies, or soothed the sorrows of little chil- 
dren, or talked any nonsense to any listener, 
were thin, as to such seldom-used lips seemed 
They shut tightly over all her secrets. 
Agatha’s head began to ache furiously, and 
The room swam round and 
round till she felt as if she were the centre of a 
rolling ball, and her chair rocked, she thought, 
and she was slipping off it, when her father saw 
her white, strange face and wavering figure, 
and sprang up just in time to catch her in his 
arms. 
“She is sick, Irene,” he said. 
room? Let me carry her there.” 
While he went up stairs with her she revived, 
and lifted her tired head from his shoulder to 
look into his eyes. 
“I wish you were not going away, papa,” she 
ventured to say. 
“I can’t stay on in the old places, where I 
have lived with your mother, without her,”’ was 
the answer which came, and which was like giv- 
ing her a key wherewith to unlock her father’s 
heart, and so made the two nearer to each other 
than they had ever been before. 
“Some time will you come back, and let me 
live with you?” she whispered, wondering at 
her own rashness. 
“If you are good, dear, and learn to be wom- 
anly and helpful, and to take care of yourself, I 
will come back for you, or you shall come to 
me, and we will be together always.” 


should have been. 


on other tea-tables. 


rest. 


keen if cold. 


natural. 


she could not eaf. 


watched, since watching might help to make 
her nearer right, and get her ready all the soon- 
er to go to her father and be his comfort. 
The very next day he left her. The death of 
his wife had seemed to sweep away all his old 
landmarks. He had been, hitherto, a quict, un- 
adventurous man, contented with his narrow 
routine of daily duty, which always brouglit * 
him back to the tenderness of her welcoming = 
smile. Now that smile was frozen forever On 
her cold lips, and a strange restlessness pos} & 
sessed him. He had meant to stay a few days 
with Agatha in her new home, but he felt as if 
the inaction would drive him mad, so he hur- 
ried away; and a week afterward Aunt Irene 
showed Agatha his name in the passenger list 
of a European steamer. 
It was June then, and the gay summer went 
on working its daily miracles round Agatha’s 
quiet home. Bright birds sang to her, and gay 
flowers bloomed for her picking; and nature 
ran riot in a wood a quarter of a mile away, 
where the flowers asked no leave of Aunt Irene 
to blow, or the birds te sing. The child used to 
go there when her daily tasks were done, but 
she carried with her so sad a heart that nothing 
seemed to cheer her. She wondered what all the 
growing things were so glad about, in the sum- 
mer weather, and, remembering an old phrase 
she had heard, she concluded it was because na- 
ture was their mother, and nature never died. 
“O, Mother Nature, I wish you were a relative 
of mine!” she used to cry, sometimes, with un- 
. r. . 
cons¢ious quaintness; but before the summer 
was over, leaning her head so much on the 
mosses, a sense of kinship began to thrill in her 
pulses, and before she knew it the pain in her 
heart was eased a little, and she began to think 
of her mother, not as buried up and hidden 
away from her, but as near to her and waiting 
for her. 
Meantime she never forgot her father’s words 
—‘‘Womanly and helpful’—they were the key- 
note of her life. Aunt Irene wondered at her. 
She had thought her a mischievous little elf in 
the old days, but there was no mischief in her 
now. She herself respected no more religiously 
the rules of the household than did this little 
quiet child. 
As for trouble, why the creature gave none— 
she was learning to do every thing for herself. 
At last even Aunt Irene grew half frightened at 
this still patience which she felt must be unnat- 
ural to childhood. She began to wish that she 
could hear Agatha laugh or shout—that some- 
times the child would tear her gowns, when she 
had on her oldest ones, at least—that she would 
show some self-will, some little trace of her de- 
scent from apple-eating Adam of the old time. 

She wrote te her brother how good and quiet 
his little girl was; but her heart misgave her. 
She did not know what more she could do to 
make her small inmate comfortable, but she 
had a vague sense that Agatha was living an 
unchildlike life, and was less happy than in the 
old days when the little girl and her mother 
came there together. 

Mother Nature has her own methods of ex- 
acting compensation, and for Agatha’s over- 
strained and unnatural life pay-day came in the 
autumn. It had grown too cold to lie with her 
ear on the mosses, listening to the earth’s pulse- 
beats, and the child sat quietly within doors, 
until one day she turned very pale and rolled off 
her stiff, straight chair to the carpet, and Aunt 
Irene picked her up, a lighter weight now than 
in the springtime, and carried her to her room. 

Dr. Greene was sent for at once, atid he 
looked at his little patient very gravely, and 
then whispered “typhoid ’ to her aunt. 

Aunt Irene wrote a hurried line to Agatha’s 
father, and then took up her post at the bedside, 
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Her head was 


“Where is her 


No one knew with what passionate yet timid | which for five weeks she scarcely left. She had 


hope Agatha’s little heart beat as she lay there | a heart, only long ago she had concluded it was 


were dark, and rich, and sombre. The tables! alone on her strange, high bed. Womanly and | an inconvenience and locked it up—but now it 
and chairs were all of solid wood, and stood | helpful—that was what he had said, and she| broke loose from its confinement and half 
high and square. The sofas were heavy and| would be just that. She would do all Aunt| frightened her by its throbbings. 

firm, and the whole air of the place was grave | Irene said, and never mind how much she was 





Her brother was very dear to her. Shq had | 
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loved him all his life after the deep, silent, un- 
demonstrative fashion of those who love but 
few; and now if this fresh grief was to come up- 
on him how could she bear to see him suffer? 
But she did not allow these thoughts to inter- 
fere with her usefulness at Agatha’s bedside. 
Day and night she watched over the child, who 
never once knew her, but who constantly mis- 
took her for her mother, and clung to her pas- 
sionately in the delirium of her fever. 

“OQ, mother.” she would say, “I thought I 
never, never should see you again. No one was 
cross to me, mamma, darling; but no one loved 
me since you went away. I’ve been trying to 
grow womanly and helpful, so papa would be 
glad to have me with him by-and-by; but now 
you’ve come, and you'll love me whether I'm 
good or not.” 

Then again she seemed roaming through the 
woods. 

“Hark,” she would say, “hear how the birds 
sing, and see the gay flowers swing in the wind! 
Their mother doesn’t die, and they have no 
aunts. O, birdies, you don’t know how cold 
Aunt Irene’s lips are.” 

And Aunt Irene, listening, bent over the bed 
with tears blinding her eyes. Had her life been 
all a failure? she asked herself. She had tried 
to do her duty; was it all nothing, because she 
hadn’t loved? O, if Agatha would but get well | 
she would find some way to make her happy. 

Before the crisis of the child’s fever came, her | 
father had arrived. The letter found him in | 
Paris, and he had set out in twenty-four hours 
upon his homeward journey. , 

“Is she alive?” he asked, when his sister met 
him at the door, and started back, shocked by 
his haggard face. 

“Yes, she lives, and the doctor says her fever 
must turn soon. Come and see her.” 

The little flushed face had never been so beau- 
tiful in itsPrightest days of health and joy, as 
now, With the clustering rings of hair framing 
in scarlet cheeks and large, strangely brilliant 
eyes. The father’s heart almost broke as he 
stood there, unable to make her recognize his 
presence. While he watched, she said what she 
had said so often during the hours of that wast- 
ing sickness,— 

“T have tried to be womanly and helpful. I 
think papa will want me after a while. I hope 
so, for Aunt Irene’s lips are cold.” 

How keenly he reproached himself then for 
having left her, only God knew. He was a silent 
man, asI have said, and silently he shared Aunt 
Irene’s vigil without even thinking of rest after 
his journey. 

The next night Dr. Greene waited also by that 
bedside, for the crisis he foresaw. At last the 
child slept. 

“When she wakes we shall know what to ex- 
pect,” he said, and went away into the next 
room for a little rest. But the father and the 
aunt never moved. It was midnight, and every 
thing was strangely, unnaturally still, as it al- 
ways seems to watchers in the middle of the 
night, when they heard Agatha call out of the 
hush and the stillness, with a sudden, glad ery 
of recognition,— 

“O mamma! mamma!” 

“Is she dying?” Mr. Raymond’s look asked, 
for his lips refused to speak, and his sister’s face 
made answer, “Not yet.” 

The hours, the long, slow hours went on. 
The night grew darker and deeper. Then above 
the hills there stretched a faint line of dawn- 
light which deepened at length to rose, and then 
was shot through by a golden arrow from the 
rising sun. And then, as the dawning glory 
touched the little white, still face upon the pil- 
lows, the eyes opened, and a voice—Agatha’s 
own natural voice, but O,so faint and low— 
said, softly but gladly,— 

“I have seen mamma. I wanted tc go with 
her, but she said papa and Aunt Irene both 
needed me, and I was to stay here and grow well 
and happy. And sol shall.” 


“And so, please God, you shall,” Dr. Greene 
said, cheerily, having come in from the next 
room; and the father sank upon his knees by 
the bedside, with some murmured words, which 
only the Father in heaven understood, upon his 
lips; and Aunt Irene hurried off, she said, to get 
something for the child to take, but she stopped 
n long time upon the way. 





“I knew you were here, papa,” and Agatha 
reached out her thin little fingers to touch the 
bowed head beside her. “I knew, because mam- 
ma told me.” 

Strangely enough, all her timidity had van- 
ished. Mamma had said that papa and Aunt 
Irene needed her, and that was enough. Soon 
her aunt came in, and she looked up, gratefully. 

“You have been so good to me, Aunt Irene,” 
she said, “so good that I thought it was mamma 


you, and I think you must love me, because you 
have kept me alive.” 

And so my story of Agatha’s lonely days 
ends; for after this she never was lonely any 
more. Her father and aunt had learned that 
little hearts need something more than to be 
clothed and fed—and Agatha had learned by 
their care for her, their love for her, and never 
doubted again that she had her own place in 
their hearts. 

But had she seen her own mamma? you ask. 
Ah, who knows the mysteries of the border land 
between life and death? Some of you will be- 
lieve that she but dreamed a dream; and others, 
perchance, will think the Father, who has so 
often sent His angels to comfort His earthly 
children, sent to her the home-faced angel whom 


Polly, innocently. 
and now I must hear yours. 


full gray hair, and began: 


just had a man to wash and mend for, with no 
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“Be you fond o’ hearin’ love stories?” asked 


“O yes, I read every one I can get hold of; 


Polly straightened herself, smoothed down her 


“Thad my chances when I was a girl, as well 
as other folks; but I was bound not to change 
my situation till I see a reason for’t. What 
would I have made by marryin’ Abe Traphagen? 
I’d have got a big dairy to work, and had all 
my arnins swamped up buyin’ cattle to make 
more work! If I’d a took Chris Westbrook, I’d 


return for’t. He was a man to look at, but 
there was no soul of aman in him. I hadn’t 
half the respect for him that I had for Tige, the 


her heart loved. 


I cannot tell. 


I only know 


that Agatha believed always that a beloved voice 
not of this world had spoken to her. 


of “love in a cottage,” and a very small cottage 
it was. 


and while laying out plans to improve it, for a 


summer residence, he found that a tiny little 
house he had noticed, was on his own land. 


couple, whom the neighbors would be sorry to 


+0 
For the Companion. 
A LOVE STORY. 

I am going to tell you a love story, or a story 


A friend of mine recently bought an oid farm, 


He found, on inquiry, that it belonged of right 
to nobody, but was occupied by a worthy old 


see dispossessed. 
My friend, being a merciful man, resolved to 
let them and their cottage remain; and the old 
tenants received his decision with as much de- 
light as Adam and Eve would have done a re- 
prieve from their sentence of expulsion. 
While I was on a visit to the remodelled farm- 
house, my friend’s wife and I made a call at this 
tiniest of cottages, and there were entertained 
as the Queen of Sheba was by Solomon,—by a 
sight of the treasures, and by the following love 
story. 
First, old Polly Van Valer took us to her gar- 
den, which she called ‘‘the sass-patch;” then to 
the beehives and the chicken coops, telling us, 
with an air of triumph, that beside laying in all 
her own vegetables, and honey, and eggs, she 
sold, last year, thirteen dollars worth of “prod- 
uce.” 
Having examined the estate, we were asked 
in to the small castle. The one room it con- 
tained was the perfection of neatness. The floor 
was glorious with a new rag carpet; the cur- 
tain of the one window smiled with cleanliness, 
fresh from under the iron; and the cooking- 
stove, not so big as an olfl-fashioned bandbox, 
shone like jet. Her closet was only a corner 
boarded off, and when opened it displayed a fine 
array of crockery ware and medicine bottles. 
She then opened the folds of ared and yellow 
bandanna handkerchief, and showed us a time- 
dimmed volume, originally bound in scarlet, 
and richly gilded. 
“That Bible,” she said, “my dear father gave 
me when I was eighteen—nigh on to fifty year 
azo, now. Here’s all our deaths and mar- 
riages.”’ 
There was only one marriage, that of Jacob 
Van Valer to Polly Bruen, Dec. 10, 1866.” 
“Why,” exclaimed my friend, “I heard you 
hadn’t any children.” 
“Neither I haint, and never had none. There’s 
only him and me; and the amount on’t is, la- 
dies, that’s enough! We two are so satisfied 
with each other, that we don’t want any more 
folks about—they’d only be a hendrance and a 
distraction, like.” 
“Well, but who’s this Jacob Van Valer, if he’s 
not your son? Whose marriage took place on- 
ly four years ago?” asked my friend. 
The cheery littke woman broke forth into a 
loud laugh, and replied, “Why, dear lady, that’s 
him, himself.” 
“Who?” 
“Why, him, himself; Jacob, my husband; 
that dear old man that you see there, bendin’ 
over that onion bed—there, away off—d’ye see?” 
“And is that your marriage to him?” asked 
the lady, in surprise. 
“To be sure it is—and like enough you think 
we were two old fools to marry at sixty-six and 
seventy; but wedon’tthink so,I can tell you. We 
were late a j’inin’ our lives together, but I reck- 
on we'll get about as much comfort out on’t as 
them that marries earlier and lives longer to- 
gether. O ladies, if you only knew how happy 
we be together, you’d envy us! This was a real 
love match; and there’s a good many marriages 
in this world that isn’t!” 
We all three laughed at this amusing ardor, 
and my friend asked,— 
“How did you both happen to fail in love so 


watch dog; and if I’d a marrted him, I’d a de- 
spised him, and been an awful tyrant, I know! 
I was sensibler than most women, and was con- 
tent to ‘let well enough alone,’ till I could do 
better. I wasn’t a grain afeard of being hooted 
at for an old maid. I know that folks is always 
honored for what they be, whether married or 
single. If a body’s made o’ mud, gettin’ mar- 
ried don’t turn her into gold.” 
“Well, Polly, how about meeting him?” asked 
the lady, smiling. 
“O yes, I was gettin’ off the track in my zeal 
for the honor o’ old maids. Well, Jake Van 
Valer, that lives over the creek, had got his fa- 
ther, somehow, to give him the deed o’ the old 
homestead; and then it was the old story over 
again! His wife soon got mighty sot up, and 
used to go down to New York for her bonnets 
and dresses, as if Albany things wasn’t good 
enough for her, and so got to knowin’ city folks, 
and havin’ ’em up here insummer. Then, you 
must know, she found out for the first time that 
her father-in-law wasn’t genteel,—pshaw! He 
ate with his knife—as if he hadn’t a right to eat 
with what suited him best—and he came to the 
table in his shirt sleeves, like other farmers. 
Well, she made him feel that he didn’t do any 
thing right, and was a hindrance and burden. 
He was always a wonderful peaceful old man, 
and carried his troubles about in his heart—a 
hard place to carry ’em, if there aint no outlet 
of words or tears. 
“Late one afternoon, Miss Nathan Hemmen- 
way sent for me to come and stay all night, as 
her baby seemed croupy, and she was a poor 
nuss. As I was cuttin’ over the graveyard for 
short, I got nigh scared out o’ my wits by seein’ 
a man walkin’ among the graves, with his head 
hangin’ down. 
“La, goodness! how you scared me, Mr. Van 
Valer,’ saysI. ‘I thought you was a ghost!’ 
“1 wish I was,’ he said, ‘for I’m tired of this 
lonesome life, without a mortal to care whether 
I live ordie.’ And then he out and told me how 
Jake’s wife treated him, even to forbiddin’ the 
little boy to sit on his lap and play with his 
watch chain. She was trying to drive him off 
to Kentucky, where his daughter lived. Well, 
ladies, I was took that blessed minute, right in 
the heart with the feelin’ I’d always heard tell 
on, but never experienced afore. I fell in love 
with that dear man, and I felt that I’d be wil- 
ling to work my finger ends off to give him a 
home the rest of his days. 
“T asked him to come to my house next day, 
and tell me all his troubles, and that I’d be his 
friend. ‘He walked to Miss Hemmenway’s door 
with me, and afore we parted he asked me if I 
wouldn’t fix up his clothes a little for him afore 
cold weather set in; and I said I would and wel- 
come. 
“Little Jim wasn’t a bit croupy, and I had my 
night for sleep; but I couldn’t sleep for thinkin’ 
o’ poor Jacob. Afore daylight I forgot him and 
begun to worry about myself—a poor lone wom- 
an, growin’ old, with no company and nobody 
to split a stick of kindlin’, nor any thing else! 
I walked home through the graveyard, feelin’ 
that [should never be happy no more. Even 
the risin’ sun looked mournfal. 
“When I got to my gate there stood Jacob a 
waitin’ for me; and as soon as we went in, says 
he—and them was the blessedest words I ever 
heerd in all my days—says he,— 
“<Polly, I can’t stay at Jake’s no longer! 
Will you board me if I can get work among the 
farmers? Them kind words you spoke to me 
aside 0’ my wife’s grave, has made a new man 
o’ me. It’s put new life into me. ‘A man’s heart 
is the tenderest,’ says he, ‘aside of his wife’s 
grave.’ 
“Well, so we talked on, till-finally he said he’d 
come to ask me to take him altogether; and you 
may depend I didn’t simper much, nor make be- 
lieve I was goin’ to refuse him—as girls do. No 
indeed! NotI! 
“Well, we went up next week to the minis- 
ter’s, and got this written in our Bible, and two 
happier folks this town don’t hold! 








whe was tending me, but I know now it was 


late in life?” 


sport of us; but it was like the wind’s whistle 
tous. Jake’s been to beg his father not to work 
for other men, when there’s enough to do at 
home. But he told him this farm was ‘home’ 
to him now, and that the Lord had had merey 
on him in his old age, and made him once more 
a happy man. ‘I forgive you and your wife,’ 
says he, ‘but I don’t want any favors of you, 
Ifever you are sick, or in trouble, come to me 
as you always did; and me and my dear wife 
will do all we can for you. 
ner, myself, Jake,’ says he, ‘and I can forgive 
them that has sinned agin me, and I can never 
hold hardness agin your mother’s son!’ 


I’m a forgiven sin. 


“Jake asked him if he wouldn’t take some 


money, but he said ‘No, not unless I should come 
to want, and I’ve had atoken from the Lord 
that I sha’n’t do that.’ 


“We all shook hands; and now Jake drops in 


of a Sunday to see us, very pleasant, for he’s q 


good natured fellow himself, if he hadn’t such g 
wife. My husband says it’s all worked out for 
good to him, for if she’d a treated him as she 
ought to, he shouldn’t no more thought of mar- 
ryin’ than of goin’ up in a balloon! And I’m 
sure it’s worked out for good to me; for a hap- 
pier woman this town don’t hold to-day than | 
be! He makes the fires, and splits the wood, 
and keeps up the garden at home, and works all 
the time beside for other folks. I knit and sew 
for the neighbors, and when anybody’s sick that 
needs me, I go out a nussing, as I always did be- 
fore—if it’s near enough home for me to look 
after him. If it isn’t, I don’t go, for love nor 
money. God sent me a protector anda com- 
forter in my old age, and ’ll look out for him 
first! I’ve loved the Lord and everybody else 
more since I’ve had him to love, andI do be 
lieve, with all my shortcomin’s, that I’m a bet- 
ter Christian than I was before!” 
——————~9—_——— 
For the Companion. 
BUCK. 
Buck was a large dog of the mastiff breed 
He had a tawny yellow skin, with black eye. 
brows and a streak of the same color down his 
back. His eyes were large and gentle, and he 
seemed to be always standing guard; not for the 
sake of snapping at an aggressor, but for the 
pleasure of protecting whatever or whoever 
might be left in his charge. 
Where he was born, or whether he owed his 
rare qualities altogether to nature, or in part to 
education, his master did not know. He had 
made his acquaintance in travelling; and tried 
to buy him, to serve as guardian to an extensive 
garden and nursery of fruit trees which he 
owned. 
“T can’t sell Buck,” said the man to whom he 
belonged; “my boys would never get over it, 
and, indeed, I should as soon think of selling 
one of them. But I will lend him to you fora 
while.” 

The gentleman got into his carriage and 
called Buck to follow. Buck looked at him 
without moving a hair of his tail. He then 
made a sign to him to jumpin. Buck curled 
his lip enough to show his white teeth, and 
stood immovable. 

“Buck,” said his master, pointing to the car 
riage, “I want you to go with this gentleman 
and take care of his grounds. You may come 
back some day. Go, Buck, and watch well.” 

Buck dropped his tail and ears, gave one pit- 
ful look at his master, and turned round to the 
hall-door for a farewell glance into the house; 
then licking his master’s hand, he leaped into 
the wagon, and hiding himself under the seat, 
did not stir or make a sound until they reached 
home that night. 

The next day his new master took him over 
the grounds, showed him every thing, and told 
him what he wished him to guard, particularly. 
Buck looked earnestly at him, and evidently ac- 
cepted the trust. From that hour he began (0 
stalk grimly from field to field, watching eve'y 
post most faithfully, though with melancholy 
eyes. It was not long before he began to yield 
some share of his big heart to new attachments, 
but ‘though he never left the grounds, he wi 
often seen to step slowly to the sidewalk, ani 
look long and wistfully down the road by whic 
he had come. 

Buck was general-in-chief and marching for’ 
together, in his own department, but there w% 
also on the place a»small army of cats, who® 
duty as well as pleasure it was to look after = 
field-mice that threatened the young trees with 
girdling. ’ : 

Buck was told he must not meddle with this 
common soldiery, and though he hated and é¢ 
spised them for their mean natures, and C0 
have shaken them all to pieces in two minutes 
they walked back and forth under his nose# 
perfect safety. 





“Jake's wife first scolded, and then she made 


One day one of them, a sly thing, that 
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took a free, honorable step in its life, but put one 
foot always stcalthily before the other, prowled 
up to him as he was eating his dinner. She had 
somehow got the idea into her miserable mind, 
that there was a principle between them which 
rendered her as secure as if it had been a brick 
wall; so stretching out a cowardly claw, she 
drew the dinner within her reach, and deliber- 
ately began to eat it herself. Buck looked un- 
utterable things, but stood and watched his 
well-earned meal disappear thus unworthily, in 
majestic silence. 

When the last scrap was devoured, the cat, 
finding she had been right in her estimate of 
her prerogative, presumed one step farther. 
Rounding her back into a supercilious curve, 
she looked at Buck and hissed out a contemptu- 
ous “s-8-s-3/”” That was the last act in the dra- 
ma of her selfish life—the straw that broke the 
pack of Buck’s endurance, for it touched his 
self-respect. There was one snap of the white 
teeth into her skinny neck, one quick, powerful 
shake, and the curtain fell. The play had ended 
in tragedy; she was dead! 

A few days after, the feline army, thus dimin- 
ished, was gathered together for noon rations. 
For some fault, his master had condemned an- 
other of the number to capital punishment. 

“Buck,’” he said, without pointing a finger, 
“do you see that black cat eating the fish? 
Just make an end of her.” 

Buck looked at the group, and leaving his 
master’s side, strolled leisurely toward them, 
with as indifferent an air as if only taking a 
morning walk, and without even fixing an eye on 
his victim, until, passing among the rest, he 
came close to her side. Then another snap, one 
more shake, and there was one cat life less in 
the world. 

“Now go and bury ber,”’ said his master. 

Buck raised her in his mouth, holding her by 
the tips of his teeth, as if he would not be con- 
taminated, and after pausing one instant with a 
look of reflection, turned and trotted away 
toward the nursery of three or four acres. He 
carried her quite to its farthest boundary, and 
digging a hole, buried her. 

Not long after, his master, being engaged 
among his trees, said, “Buck, go back to the 
house and bring me the axe, will you?” 

Buck started off with alacrity, but did not re- 
turn. Time enough for two or three trips had 
passed, and still no dog and no axe. His mas- 
ter worked on as well as he could, but at the 
end of an hour determined to go and see what 
Buck’s unaccountable absence could mean. 
When half way to the house he met the dog, 
pulling with all his force at a heavy wooden 
mallet which he held in his teeth, and which he 
was trying in vain to drag through a thick 
hedge. 

“Why, Buck, you stupid brute!”’ said his mas- 
ter, “that’s not an axe, that’s a mallet. Don’t 
you know the difference between them yet?” 

Poor Buck dropped mallet, head, ears and tail, 
all together, in the depth of his wounded feel- 
ing and his shame at the reproach. 

His master took up the mallet, and Buck fol- 
lowed at a distance, with a slow step, and some- 
thing very like tears in his great eyes. When 
his master reached the house yard, he found 
that the last person who had used the axe had 
left it driven violently into a chopping block, 
where Buck had found it, and had spent the 
time of his absence in vain attempt to gnaw it 
out. The block was of wood almost as hard as 
iron, but the marks of the faithful teeth had 
scarred it deeply. Valor had been forced to 
yield to discretion, however, at last, and it was 
plain enough that Buck, unwilling to return 
empty handed, had reflected that the mallet was 
hext to the axe in size and shape, and though 
Possibly it might not serve the same purpose, 
would at least show his devoted zeal. 

The summer passed away, and with the com- 
ing of the winter, his master determined to sell 
his place. Buck happened to be standing near 
him when the final agreements with the pur- 
chaser were drawn up. His master stooped, and 
patting him on the head, said,— 

“Good, faithful Buck, I sha’n’t need you any 
more.” 

That evening Buck came into the house, licked 
his master’s hand, passed from one member of 
the family to another, saluting each one, down to 
the haby in the cradle; and then stepping out of 
the front door, walked slowly to the sidewalk. 
With one snuffing of the air, he bounded down 
the road by which he had been brought from his 
old home, and speeding away as if on the wings 
of the wind, never turned until he reached its 
door, twenty-five miles away. 
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Mitpyess or IcELAND.—Although Iceland 
touches the Arctic Circle, and is largely occu- 
Pied by mountains, thany of which are six thou- 








sand feet in height, and covered with perpetual 
ice and snow at least half way down their sides, 
the climate is rendered so mild by the influence 
of the gulf stream, and the rain-fall and cloudi- 
ness in summer are so great, that there are only 
three species of plants in the island which are 
decidedly arctic. Even these are such as grow 
down to low latitudes and low levels on this 
continent. There is, properly speaking, no forest 
inIceland. Among Icelandic plants only sixty- 
two species are found which do not grow in 
Great Britain. 
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KEEP ON TRYING. 


’Tis no use of bewailing 
Our want of success, 

And all unavailing 
Our tears of distress. 

The soul that is cheerful 
Will struggle through all: 

But the heart that is fearful 
Is fated to fall. 


Then give over sighing, 
And cease to complain, 
But still keep on trying, 
And trying again; 
For courage is ever 
Half way to the prize, 
And every endeavor 
Must fall when hope dies. 


a 
For the Companion. 
JUST FOR A SCARE. 


“My dear,” said Mrs. Wallace to her husband, 
“you are very careless to leave your money in 
this way;” and she handed him his pocket- 
book, in which were a few bills of small value. 

“I know I am,” said the master carpenter, 
with a frank smile; “I wish I had been born 
careful—as you were,” he added. 

“On the contrary,” said Mrs. Wallace, “I was 
born careless, but, thanks to the perseverance of 
a good mother, I was taught to be careful in 
every thing.” 

“But I had no mother, from infancy,’’ said 
Mr. Wallace, rather sadly; “and I didn’t exactly 
have to beg my way from door to door, but 1 
was passed from one uncle or aunt to another, 
from year to year; and I don’t know as any of 
them cared much about what sort of habits | 
might form.” 

“You poor soul!” said his wife, laughingly, 
yet pitifully, “you had a hard lot, but that is 
no reason why you should not form better hab- 
its now. Only think how much money you 
may have lost by carelessness.” 

“But I’ve never lost a cent, I believe,—no, I 
never did. You see, wife, Jack and I have each 
alittle cherub, [ suppose, who sits up aloft to 
take care of us;”’ and he went to his work, laugh- 
ing and whistling. 

It was a famous place to work in; the interi- 
or of a great palace-house, that had been en- 
trusted to his supervision. Mr. Wallace was 
busy every moment, superintending the finish- 
ing. Painters were up stairs, and carpenters 
down. Locksmiths were busy with their part 
of the work, and every body seemed cheerful. 
Some were singing, while the hammer or the 
chisel unconsciously kept time. 

John Coleman, an apprentice, seventeen years 
old, but small of his age, was as busy as the 
rest. He was, the boss said, remarkably for- 
ward in his trade, and bade fair to make a mas- 
ter carpenter early. His brother, a man of 
twenty, was engaged in the same room with 
him, fitting locks. John and James were good 
sons; they took the sole care of their widowed 
mother, and kept the house going. Every body 
admired them, and though James had been en- 
gaged to be married fora year, he would not 
leave his mother until the younger boy was 
earning money enongh to support her. 

John was always whistling or singing. The 
world looked bright and fair to him, and he 
was ambitious to excel. The one fond hope of 
his life was to build his mother a nice house; 
“I’m tired of this old shanty,” he often said. 

Yet the old shanty was a neat and pretty cot- 
tage. Its black roof was weather beaten, to be 
sure, but its walls were covered with vines that 
hid all discrepancies. The widow loved it; all 
her children had been born in that little house, 
and three had been carried with their father to 
the grave-yard, not very far away. 

But she did not check her boy in his longings, 
this wise mother; she looked at his plans, and 
suggested this or that little improvement, till at 
last the boy laid away in his heart the one con- 
sidered the most perfect of all. 

Mr. Wallace was almost worshipped by his 
workmen. He had grown very rich, but he 
was not niggardly with his money, nor did he 
alter with his altered fortunes. He was just the 
same plain Joseph Wallace, always ready with a 
kind word, never hasty or ill-tempered, giving 
his men a holiday now and then, and remem- 
dering them on national feast-days. 

He had been about the house all day, and 


just as he had concluded to leave, some one en- 
tered the house to pay him some money. 

It was a hundred dollars that had been due 
him for a long time, and as he took it he laid it 
ona shelf in one of the closets, and went up 
stairs for pen and ink, that he kept in the 
house, to use when he paid his workmen at the 
close of each week. 

After the receipt was signed, the gentleman 
lingered to talk upon some exciting topic of the 
day, and finally they both walked off together, 
Mr. Wallace forgetting the money, as might 
have been expected. 

Not one of Mr. Wallace’s men would have 
taken a penny, had it lain round for weeks, in- 
stead of hours; but the great house was always 
open; there were several doors leading to the 
street, and it certainly was not safe to leave 
money exposed, so as to prove a temptation. 

It happened that some water was kept in a 
pitcher, in the closet where the money laid, and 
John Coleman went there for a drink- He saw 
the money; lifted it, counted it, which was easy, 
for there were only two bills, and then put 
it back. 

“Dear me, how careless the boss is!” he said, 
turning away; then his eyes sparkled. 

“ve a great mind,” he soliloquized, “as great 
a mind as ever I had to eat, to take it, just for a 
scare. I can give it to him in the morning, 
when he findsit is gone. it’s late, and Iam sure 
he went home; it’s dangerous to leave it. I will; 
I’ll take it, just for a scare.” 

So talking to himself, he took the two Dills, 
and laughingly put them in his pocket. 

“How rich it makes a fellow feel!”’ he said; “I 
wish I had just that little item to put into 
the bank; it would go a good ways towards 
getting the funds for mother’s new house;” he 
never called the house in prospect his own. 
“But never mind, I'll have it sometime”’—and 
then he stopped at a sudden thought. 

“If the boss should go back to look for that 
money, it would be rather a bad fix,” he said. 
“But he won’t. He’ll never think of it till he 
sees the closet, to-morrow.” 

But Mr. Wallace did think of it before he had 
been long at home. 

“You wanted a hundred dollars, didn’t you 
wife?” he asked, “Well, I’ve got it.”” He put his 
hand in his pocket, paused, and exclaimed,— 

“There! [left it at the house!” 


His wife smiled, but he pretended not to see 
her. 


“It’s a great temptation for the men,” she said. 

“O,I can trust them all; it isn’t that, but you 
said you wanted it to-night. Money’s just as 
safe locked up there, as it would be here, but I 
guess I'll go back.” 

He went back, but returned empty-handed. 

“QO Joseph, you haven’t lost it!” exclaimed 
his wife. 

“Well—it—aint there;” was the reply. “I 
went just where I put it, but it was gone. 
Don’t know what to make of it—unless,” and 
his face brightened, ‘one of the men laid it 
away for safe keeping.” 

Mrs. Wallace smiled again. 

“I’m not a bit afraid of any of the hands,” 
he said; “they are all honest, down to little 
Johnny.” 

“But some thief might have gone into the 
house.” : 

“Yes, might,” said Mr. Wallace, contempla- 
tively. 

“And how are you going to know?” 

“T shall ask the men, and there isn’t one of 
them will tell me alie. They are all tried and 
true.” 

“You are a fortunate man,” said his wife. 

“Tam a fortunate man,” he replied, “in hav- 
ing a wife who don’t scold me for my carcless- 
ness.” 

“Would it do any good?” 

“I’m afraid not, dear,” he returned, laughing. 
‘However, I shall not borrow any trouble; I’m 
only sorry on your account.” 

Johnny Coleman went home. A friend was 
waiting there, to take him to a lecture. John- 
ny ran up stairs, and changed his working 
clothes, hanging his vest away, carefully. 

“I shouldn’t dare to take it with me,” he 
thought; ‘“‘somebody might pick my pockets.” 

“Never spent a pleasanter evening in my 
life,” said Johnny to his mother, as he came 
home at an early hour. And then he went up 
stairs, and before retiring, looked in his old 
vest pocket to be sure the money was still safe. 
Horror of horrors! there was no money there! 
Both of the crisp bills were gone. He hurriedly 
cleared out the closet, while the cold sweat came 
thick upon his forehead. In every nook and 
cranny he looked, and looked again. Every 
drawer was searched; every piece of furniture 
displaced. ‘ 

It was one o’clock in the morning before 





Johnny gave up. Then he sat on the side of 





his bed, and never thought of sleep. He was 
sure the money had been there when he changed 
his vest, quite, quite sure, for he had felt it. 
Who could have robbed him? Fora moment 
he thought of rousing the family, but what 
would they think of such a story? It would on- 
ly trouble his mother; it would only worry 
James. 

A more miserable, wretched boy never lived 
than Johnny was in that little bedroom, shiver- 
ing with fear and‘cold. F 

“What a fool Iwas! What a precious fool I 
was! What business was it of mine? I ought 
to have gone right straight to the boss; why, 
what a fool [have been! And now I shall have 
to tell him such a cock-and-bull story—that 1 
took it just for a scare. Pretty trumped-up tale 
that will sound.” ‘ 

The agony lasted all night. 
a haggard face. It was long past his usual 
hour. There was no time in which to let his 
misery be seen. 

“T’vea great mind to run away,” he cried to 
himself, as he arose from the table, after eating 
only half a breakfast. ‘A hundred dollars is a 
good deal of money; men have been put in pris- 
on for stealing less than that. 

“But I didn’t steal it. Who will believe that? 
Ishould have minded my own business, and if 
I get out of this scrape I will, from this day 
henceforth.” 

He arrived at his place of work; his brother 
was there before him. He could not look his 
brother James in the face, but when the latter 
held out the crisp fifty dollar bills, Johnny’s 
heart gave an uncommonly high leap, and the 
blood rushed into his face. 

“How did you get hold of them?” he asked, 
bewildered. 

“O, [took them just for a scare,” said James, 
repeating his own words. 

For a moment Johnny could hardly breathe, 
or speak. The tears rushed into his eyes; he 
felt like a reprieved criminal. 

“T happened to hear what you said in the 
closet,” said his brother, “for I was on the other 
side, close to the sliding door. I thought per- 
haps a good lesson would not come amiss.” 

“It was cruel,” at last said Johnny; “but 
you’re right, it will be a kesson, and you bet, I'll 
never forget it.” 

“Don’t talk slang, Johnny.” 

“I won’t; but I’m going down to tell the boss 
about it.” 

He went to Mr. Wallace very plucky and de- 
termined, but before he got through he broke 
down, as he thought of his suffering the past 
night. 

Mr. Wallace was very kind. 

“Never mind, Johnny,” he said; “be more 
careful next time;” that was all. 

But Mrs. Wallace, whose motherly heart ached 
for the boy, called him into the dining-room, 
and while she asked cheerfully after his mother, 
brought him such a lunch as he had rarely 
tasted, and his appetite had come back. 

It was the last time Johnny ever did so seri- 
ous a thing, just for a scare. 


Johnny rose with 





For the Companion. 
NEARLY LOST. 

The suspension bridge at Stettin spans achasm 
at the bottom of which rolls a deep and swift 
river. High cliffs arise on either side, and the 
span across is over eight hundred feet. 

Two granite towers at each end give support 
to ten cables of wire, from which the whole mass 
is susbended; while other wire cables, extended 
from the rocky precipices on either side, serve 
to strengthen the bridge and to prevent oscilla- 
tion. 

The main road runs over this bridge, and it is 
much travelled both by foot and carriage pas- 
sengers. It is also much visited by travellers, 
on account of the magnificence of the surround- 
ing scenery. 

It was a stormy night in February, and the 
mail stage was approaching the bridge. Six 
persons were in the stage, and the driver made 
a seventh. It was not a close coach, but an 
open wagon, for the snow was melting, and the 
road was a mixture of deep slush and bare 
ground. 

The storm was wild. A tremendous gale of 
wind was blowing, against which the four horses 
dragged the stage with difficulty. The passen- 
gers crouched down under the pelting of the 
wind and rain. The darkness was intense, and 
the rain fell in torrents. 

One of the passengers, who was seated near 
the driver, turned to him, after a peal of thun- 
der of unusual power, whose echoes were still 
rolling among the distant hills, and shouted to 
him,— 

“Driver!” 








“Well.” 
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“Are we near the bridge?” 

“Close by.” 

“What do you think of this gale?” 

“Why, what of it?” 

“Tt’s a fearful gale.” 

Te.” 

“Isn’t there danger for the bridge?” 

“The what?” 

“The bridge.” 

“The bridge? I don’t understand. 
there be any danger for the bridge?” 

“Why, I was afraid that this wind might 
shake it.” 

“Shake it? Well, it may make it sway a lit- 


Tiow can 


tle. That’s nothing. All suspension bridges 
shake.” 

“But it might loosen it.” 

“How?” 


“Break it from its fastenings.” 

“Break it from its fastenings? That couldn’t 
he. There are ten wire cables as thick as my 
arm, and it would take more than all the hur- 
ricanes that ever blew to break them.” 

“So you think it’s safe?” 

“Safe? Of course it is.” 

A slight lull now took place in the storm, and 
the driver whipped up his horses. It was too 
dark to sce even the road, but the driver’s fa- 
miliarity with the road, and the instinct of the 
horses, were sufficient to guide the stage. 

At length, a loud roaring sound arose imme- 
diately ia front, which gave forth the moan of a 
mighty flood from below, and the singing and 
howling of the wind from above. 

“The bridge!” cried the driver. 

Every passenger at once looked up, and tried 
to peer through the thick darkness so as to see 
the bridge. Butthe darkness was not to be 
penetrated, and only their ears gave them knowl- 
edge of their situation. 





as he tried to turn the stage, and drive them 
back. 

Then there came another flash of lightning. 
It revealed the part of the bridge over which 
they had passed, and which they were trying to 
retrace. But the revelation filled all hearts with 
despair; for the flooring had been broken up 
close before them, and it was evident to all that 
the scream which they had just heard was the 
voice of one of their number who had fallen 
through. 

Every man now clung to the railing of the 
bridge, and as this was near the middle of it, 
the cables came down close enough for some of 
them to climb upon these. 

All was stillness now for some time, disturbed 
only by the trample of the horses, when sudden- 
ly the voice of the driver was heard uttering a 
wild yell of despair. A terrible sound followed 
—the cry of the horses mingled with a crash. 
Then all was still again. 

Once mere the tempest arose in great gusts, 
and then fell again; after which it gradually de- 
creased in violence, until at last it lessened toa 
moderate wind. The hours of the night passed, 
and the men who remained there, clinging to the 
cabies and the railing, sought at times to eheer 
themselves by questions about one another’s 
safety. 

Towards morning the clouds passed off; and 
as dawn came on they could distinguish one 
another’s figure. Five were visible at different 
points; two of whom. were clinging to the ca- 
bles and the other three on the flooring which 
had not given way. But the driver, and one 
passenger, and the horses had gone down into 
that abyss beneath, whose dark waters now 
rolled gloomily on. 

When day broke the men were seen, and ef- 
forts were at once made to rescue them. About 


Then the trampling of the horses on the wood- | three-quarters of the flooring had been destroy- 
en flooring was heard, followed by the roll of | ed; but the cross beams, which still-remained, 


the wheels. The horses checked their speed the 
moment their feet touched the bridge, and 


} 


were sufficient to support a staging, over whieh 
the passengers were brought in safety to the 


walked slowly. They seemed agitated, for af- | shore. 


ter afew paces they stopped, and it was only 
with extreme difficulty that they could be made 
to move on. When they did so, it was only at 
the slowest pace. 

About fifty feet of the bridge had been passed 
over by the horses, when the wind burst forth 
more fiercely than ever. The vibration of the 
bridge now increased, and grew so violent as to 
be alarming. The horses stopped. The driver 
did not try to urge them on, but sat as though 
puzzled. 

The storm had now culminated its fury, and 
blew with tremendous fierceness. The driver at 
length called to his horses and whipped them. 
Stimulated by his voice and the touch of the 
whip, they ran on for a hundred yards, while 
the bridge rocked, and tossed, and swayed, un- 
til suddenly the foremost horses, with a snort of 
fear, turned round, and in a moment were min- 
gled with the others, and all was the wildest 
confusion of neighing and trampling. 

The passengers all started to their feet. At 
that moment there came a vivid flash of light- 
ning, that illuminated the whole scene. 

It disclosed a fearful prospect. 


The bridge was swaying and tossing; and 
immediately in front the wooden flooring was 
broken, and far down was a deep abyss revealed 
by the lightning glare. Beneath, the black wa- 
ter, flecked with foam, rolled on between the gi- 
ant cliffs toward the sea. 

For an instant this was revealed, and then 
around them again sprang the enclosing folds 
of darkness; down upon them came all the fu- 
ry of the storm; and amid all its roaring and 
howling, there came the sharp crash of broken 
beams and planks, as they were twisted from 
the swaying bridge, tossed aside, and hurled in- 
to the gulf below. 

“We're lost!” cried the driver. 

“Tarn back!” shouted the passengers. 

“T can’t do any thing with the horses. 
down and run for it. 
back.” 

Down jumped the passengers and took a few 
steps back, but the gloom and the swaying of 
the bridge terrified them, and they clutched at 
the railing. 

The swinging of the bridge grew worse, until 
it became evident that the ends had been de- 
tached from their fastenings; and that while the 
cables were firm, the whole flooring was oscil- 
lating to and fro. 


Jump 
I'll try and drive the stage 


“Cling to the railing for your lives!’”’ shouted 
a voice through the storm. 

Suddenly a wild scream sounded through the 
air, and sent a chill of horror through every list- 
ener, and those who were trying to feel their 
way back stopped. 

All this time the horses were trampling and 
snorting, and the voice of the driver was heard 


} 
} 
| 
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For the Companion. 
SELF-EDUCATION. 


How A Poor Boy MAY PREPARE HIMSELF FOR 
COLLEGE.—ART. V 

We now suppose the student to commence 
teaching and to spend his spare hours in pursu- 
ing the classical studies. 

He will find teaching a pleasant calling, if he 
gives his heart to the work. The experience of 
the writer in teaching includes the happiest 
hours of his life. 

A young teacher often fails in governing. 
By all means he should endeavor to secure order 
in his school, and this he will almost always ac- 
complish by interesting his pupils in their stud- 
ies and by setting them an example of self-pos- 
session, and of sympathy and goodness of heart. 

Dr. Johnson used the rod smartly on his pu- 
pils, and a terrible time he had with them. Oli- 
ver Goldsmith gave his boys gingerbread and 
sugarplums, and told them stories, but he was 
not remarkably successful in developing a high 
order of culture. Dr. Arnold brought his heart 
and his conscience to the work of teaching, and 
what a place of disciplined minds and warm 
sympathies was Rugby! 

The student will begin his classical studies 
with the Latin grammar. Harkness’ “Arnold’s 
First Latin Book” is the best. Let him learn 
the rules for pronunciation, according to the 
English method, with accuracy. He can hardly 
be too careful here; many scholars pronounce 
Latin badly at school, at college, and during the 
whole of their lives. 

He will require assistance in learning Latin, 
though biography furnishes many instances of 
persons self-taught in the tongue. Henry Kirke 
White learned the language with but little help, 
during his spare hours, and he was able after 
ten months’ study to translate Horace. Dr. 
Livingstone was sent to work in a factory at the 
age of ten. He purchased a Latin grammar 





with his first week’s wages, and learned the 
language in hours stolen from sleep, but made 
his recitations at a night school. Richard Rob- 
ert Jones was a poor fisher-boy, but having as- 
pirations for knowledge, he learned Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew and Chaldee, French and Italian, 
mastered the refinements of Greek pronuncia- 


| struggle, of his youth: 


| pocket, studying in a garret at Edinburgh, than 
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tion, and studied the connection between the 
Greck and Hebrew tongues, and yet was so poor 
and neglected that he arrived at the age of man- 
hood without. knowing the use of a bed. In 
Liverpool he was conducted to a fine apartment 
and told that he would lodge in it during the 
night. He stared at the bed as though it was 
the oddest contrivance imaginable, and at last 
crept under it. 

The student can usually find without difficul- 
ty some clergyman, teacher or gentleman who 
will assist him in his classical studies. 

When he has completed the “First Latin 
Book,” let him take either the “Second Latin 
Book,”’ or Harkness’ “Latin Reader” and Hark- 
ness’ “Latin Grammar.” He will do well tocom- 
mence parsing with his translation of the 
“Reader.” 

He may then take Cesar, the translation of 
which he will find easy. Next Virgil, the 
construction of which will puzzle him at first. 
He may not be able to translate and parse more 
than a dozen lines at his first lessons, but his 
ability will increase with every effort, until: he 
can pass smoothly over the intricacies of Latin 
verse. We once knew of a pupil who, having 
translated six books of Virgil well, was able 
to take of the remaining six books, a whole 
book for each succeeding lesson. 

The student will take Cicero next. He should 
study the orations against Catiline with care, 
reviewing them until he can read them at sight 
without referring to the Lexicon. 

He will conclude his preparatory Latin course 
by learning the elements of Latin composition. 

We would recommend the use of Anthon’s 
classical text books. They are criticised as af- 
fording too much aid to learners by liberal 
translations in the “Notes,” but Anthon’s Vir- 
gil, Cicero and Cesar are books of great value 
apart from the Latin text. They certainly are 
books that can be used with the best results by 
those who have no regular instructor. 

Literal translations of Virvil, Cicero and Cx- 
sar are published at a low rate (Harper’s Cata- 
logue) which the student may use, if he wishes, 
to give finish to his own renderings, and accus- 
tom him to the use of proper words, but to cor- 
rect or prevent errors in his reading, it is far 
better to rely on a thorough acquaintance with 
the grammar than to resort to a “pony.” 

It will be well for the student, while reading 
the Latin classics, to use the Latin Testament. 
The Gospel of John is very impressive in the 
Latin tongue, and the text of the Apocalypse, in 
that language, is like a great harp whose chords 
send out the sweetest and sublimest strains. 

One of the best miscellaneous selections for 
testing one’s skill in translation may be found 
in the Fourth Pastoral of Virgil. This poem has 
excited the wonder of theologians almost from 
the beginning of the Christian era, by its seem- 
ing allusions to the most poetic prophecies of 
the Old Testament, in respect to the majesty 
and glory of the reign of the Messiah. 

In studying Greek he will need an instructor. 
If he is at all successful as a teacher, he will be 
well able to pay for the necessary books and in- 
struction. Harkness’ “First Greek Book” and 
Anthon’s “Xenophon’s Anabasis,” make the el- 
ements of Greek as clear as they can be made to 
alearner. He will need the best books now. He 
will find the Greek verbs no poetical study, me- 
lodious though they are, and he will make no 
“sentimental journey” in following the Greeks 
into Persia under the lead of Xenophon. Greek 
means work—brain work—and the student will 
find it so, even with the best helps. But— 

“Poets who lasting marble seek, 
Must carve in Latin or in Greek.” 

It will require a struggle for a boy, relying 
upon his own efforts, to reach this polnt in his 
education, and it will require a further struggle 
for him to pursue a collegiate course. But 
there is a heroism in work like this, and the sat- 
isfaction that it brings, is sweeter than any of 
the pleasures of Juxury and idleness “To be 
employed is to be happy,” said Gray. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone supported himself at college by work- 
ing in a factory. Few boys have undergone 
severer discipline than he, but he mentions those 
years of self-denial and hardship as among the 
most pleasant of his career, and says that he 
would be glad to live them over again. In his 
own words: 

“Looking back now at that life of toil, I can- 
not but feel thankful that it formed such a ma- 
terial part of my early education; and, were it 
possible, 1 should like to begin life over again in 
the same lowly style, and to pass through the 
same hardy training.” 


Said William Chambers, on reviewing the 
“T look back on those times with great pleas- 


ure, and am almost sorry that I have not to go 
through the same troubles again. I reaped 


more pleasure when I had not a sixpence in my 





ae om 
The world of ease know nothing of the enjoy- 
ments of such a man; enjoyments that: arise 
from calling into being all the noblest energies 
of the soul. 

Above all, let the poor student seek Divine as. 
sistance in all his days of discipline, carrying al. 
ways in his memory the priceless text,— 
“COMMIT THY WAY UNTO THE LORD; TRUsr 
ALS® IN Him, AND HE SHALL BRING IT TO Pass,” 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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VOTING. 
Our government is, emphatically, a govern. 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. Unlike many other governments, it has 
no other foundation, humanly speaking, than 
the popular will. 
That will find expression, and finds it fre 
quently, through voting, almost all officers be. 
ing now chosen directly by the people, while 
others are indirectly thus chosen or appointed. 
The people’s voice is the fountain of honor, and 
the source of power. 
Thus popular rights are of universal accept. 
ance in America, and no man seriously thinks 
of change as a possible thing. There may have 
been a few monarchists in the country in the 
half century that followed the Revolution—but 
if so, they have all disappeared. An American 
monarchist is no more to be found iu these days 
than is a red swan. 
For a_long time after the Revolution, voting 
was restricted in almost every part of the coun- 
try; and it was made to depend upon the pos- 
session of property, or the payment of direct 
taxes. That, too, has well-nigh become extinct. 
Almost everywhere men are voters because they 
are men. The exceptions are only sufficient to 
show how comprehensive is the general rule. 
The changes that are necessary to complete the 
work so far done are but few, and they will soon 
be made. Residence and identity speedily must 
become the sole qualifications for all v6ters in 
America. 
This state of things imposes the highest, the 
grandest, the most solemn and important of ob- 
ligations upon Americans, who thus have, under 
Heaven, the creation and direction of their own 
destinies: and as they shall act will be the 
character and history of their country. 

The franchise, or power to vote, is one of the 
greatest earthly trusts that can be reposed in 
man. As all men here, with few exceptions, 
who are “of age,” are voters, it follows that all 
young men not “of age,” and all boys, are has- 
tening to become voters, and to assume the en- 
tire responsibilities of full citizenship. In a 
few years, and the boys now attending school 
will be discharging the duties that belong to all 
self-governed peoples. 

This being the fact, and considering how im- 
mense is the responsibility involved in the trust 
thus held, it becomes the duty of at least, the 
boys who read the Companion, to make them- 
selves familiar with the work they are so soon 
to perform, so that they may do it well and 
worthily. They should remember that the act 
of voting is not a common-place proceeding, 
and that upon the manner of casting votes de- 
pends the happiness of the people and the goed 
name of the Republic. 

We shall pursue this subject in two or three 
articles, in the hope that what we say may prove 
useful to the many thousands of youths who 
read our columns. 
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A SKULKING SOLDIER CURED. 

I remember the apparently painful condition 
of a soldier whose right leg was drawn up at an 
angle from the knee—the result of rheumatism, 
he insisted. He was known to be a skulker, 
and several surgeons had examined the limb 
and found no appearance of contraction of the 
muscles; but all their efforts to pull it into 
shape were useless. Some of them became con- 
vinced by the stubbornness of the member, in- 
sisted that it could not be flexed, and advised 
the man’s discharge. 

Dr. H., however, had seen much of the same 
difficulty in hospitals, and put in practice 4 
mode of treatment which he had successfully 
tried in several cases. The man, by his direc- 
tion, was brought over to the division hospital 
and confronted by the surgeon and two assist- 
ants with their sleeves rolled up. 

“f understand perfectly well the nature of 
your difficulty, my man,” said the doctor. “It 
is a species of sciatica, and I can cure it by cat 
terization.” 

“What’s that?” the victim asked, in distrust- 
ful wonder. 

“Cauterization? O, that’s merely burning % 
blister from the hip to the heel, with a white 











hot iron, It’s sureto cure. Get on that table.” 
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“J—I don’t want to,” the shirk stammered, 
his face turning whiter than the doctor’s irons, 
and his teeth chattering. “You sha’n’t do it; 
it won’t do me a bit of good.” 

“Mount that table, or I’ll have you tied to it.” 
was the stern comimaard; and the poor wretch 
obeyed with a groan, not yet quite certain that 
this extreme measure was really to be resort- 
ed to. 

“Strip that leg! 
irons!” 

They came hissing hot from the fire, and the 
miserable creature on the table shrieked,—“Doc- 
tor, doctor! you aint a going to burn me with 
those things, be you?” 

“I am that—from hip to heel,” replied the 
doctor, coolly, taking one of the ugly instru- 
ments in his hand and approaching the table. 

“You sha’n’t doit. Let go; my leg’s well, I 
tell you!” the man screamed; and tearing away 
from those who held him, he jumped nimbly to 
the floor, and ran out of the hospital with two 
as straight legs as there were in the whole ar- 
my. He returned to duty the next day, and was 
effectually cured of his malingering propen- 
sities. 


Steward, bring in those 
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AN INDIAN BOY’S LETTER. 
The following letter was written in English by 
a boy only nine years old, to his father, Col. 
Lewis Downing, principal chief of the Cherokee 





Nation, while the latter was in Washington, on} 


business. What white boy of nine years could 
express himself with more simplicity and wis- 
dom? 


My Dear FatuHer,—I have a few minutes be- 
fore the school bell rings, to write to you. I go 
to school in the morning; in the afternoon I say 
my lessons at home, and then take a ride on my 
pony. I know you would like to be with me 
now. Iam sitting in my arbor, which is covered 
with vines. I have my little writing-desk in it, 
two chairs, and a long bench, with my buffalo- 
robe and cushion, where I take anap when I 
feel like it. 

In one corner of my arbor is a little birdsnest 
with four young ones chirping in it; the other 
corner has my squirrel cage, where funny little 
Nelly Grant peeps out at me from its windows. 
The poor General was the best squirrel I ever 
had, but the dogs killed him. In the other cor- 
ner is my bee-hive, with a glass door. where I 
can watch the busy little bees make their honey. 
At the door of the other arbor sits my dog. His 
name is Watch. Here I learn my lessons, speak 
my pieces, and write my letters and composi- 
tions; it is my green study. I want you now to 
shut your eyes and see if you can sec me sitting 
at my desk writing to you. 

Last week’s Harper had a picture in it of the 
Indian chiefs Red Cloud, Spotted Tail, Swift 
Bear, and the Advocate (the name of the paper 
published in the Cherokee Nation) says that a 
great warrior has been invited to visit Wash- 
ington. Ifthe people of the United States wish 
these Indians to become civilized, they ought to 
send them to see us. 

They may think they cannot become like 
white people; but if they come to us, their Cher- 
okee brothers, and remember that our fathers 
were as wild as they are, wé can show them our 
capital, our schools, our fields of corn and grain, 
our comfortable houses, and when they listen 
to our hymns, and we tell them about our good 
laws, they will think they can do as much as 
Cherokee Indians, and they will go home and 
try to do like us. 

Please tell the President to send them home 
through our country if he wishes them to be- 
come civilized. I will show them all my pic- 
tures, and play for them on my organ, and do 
all I can to entertain them. I wish so much 
that they would stop fighting and scalping, and 
learn to love God and do what is right. 


Your affectionate son, L. J. Downinc. 
Tahlequah, June, 1870. : 
+o 


PENITENT ROBBER. 

It is quite the fashion, now-a-days, for thieves 
to make a compromise with the owners of stol- 
en treasures, and with the police, by which they 
Surrender a part of their booty, and retain a 
considerable part for themselves. <A California 
robber, however, seems to have had a sudden fit 
of penitence, and to have returned all he had 
taken: 
About daybreak on Wednesday morning, the 
Lakeville and Calistoga stage was stopped by 
two masked highwaymen, who pointed a mus- 
ket and revolver at the driver, with the demand 
that he hand over to them Wells, Fargo & 
Co.’s treasure box. 


Way, 


The driver informed the agent of Wells, Far- 
This gentle- 
man, with a number of other citizens, at once 
Mounted horses and went out on the road to 
hunt the stage-robbers, but their mission proved 


zo & Co. what had occurred. 


unsuccessful. ; 


At about three o’clock on Friday morning, the 
agent was aroused from his slumbers by a loud 
Dressing himself quickly, 
he was surprised on opening his door to see be- 
fore him a man in mask. Neither dwelt on cer- 
emonies. The masked man in a disguised voice 
addressed Mr. Green, inquiring if he knew him. 
Mr. Green replied in the affirmative. The man 


rapping ai his door. 


in disguise, in a low tone said,— 


« 


’ The command was com- 
Plicd with, $3,350 in gold being the amount 
given, and the driver was.allowed to go on his 


ey, but if yeu won’t betray me, I’ll give it back 
you.” - 


Mr. Green was astonished at this remark, and 
promptly replied that if the money was given 
to him no farther inquiries would be made, 
whereupon the man opened his coat and hand- 
ed Mr. Green the identical package containing 
the $3,350 which had been taken from the stage 
two days previous, and then took his leave. 
What prompted the robbers to refund the mon- 
ey has not yet been made known. 


——_+oo—_—__—_——_ 
ILL-HUMOR. 
Keep good-natured. It's not only wrong to 
be surly, but it is good policy to be sunny and 
agreeable. One feels more comfortable himself, 
and finds others more obliging. Here are two 
amusing cases where crustiness of temper and 
speech bore their natural fruit: 


A lawyer riding through a town stopped at a 
cottage to inquire his way. The lady of the 
house told him he must keep right straight on 
for some time, and then turn to the right; but 
said that she herself was poing to pass the road 
he must take, and that if he would wait a few 
minutes she would show him the way. 

“Well,” said he, “bad company is better than 
none; make haste.” 

After jogging on five or six miles, the gentle- 
man asked if he had not come to the road he 
must take. 

“O, yes,” said she, “we passed it two or three 
miles back, but I thought that poor company 
was better than none, so I kept you along with 
me.’ 

This brings to mind a similar anecdote of the 
eccentric and surly John Randolph. Stopping 
for the night at a country inn, his carriage was, 
as usual, brought to the door forhim. As he 
was about driving off, the landlord pleasantly 
said,— 

“Which way do you go to-day, Mr. R?” | 
“Do I owe you any thing?” growled Ran- 


“I believe we are all square,” replied the land- 
lord. 

“Well, then, I’ll go which way I please,” again 
growled Randolph, and away he went. 

Not long after he came to a fork in the road, 
and found himself unable to decide which 
branch to take, so he sent his servant back to 
the landlord. 

“Tell Mr. Randolph he doesn’t owe me one 
cent, and he may go just which way he pleases.” 


EE 
THOUGHT HE WAS TOO POOR. 
Money spent in useless things is often kept 

account of so ill, that we wonder where it has 

gone to, while the amount laid out on objects 
improving and noble looks larger than it is. 

Nobody short of a town pauper is too poor to 

take a paper, and it is surprising to see how 

easy it can be paid for by true economy. 


Mr. Moore, of the Rural New Yorker, was sit- 
ting in his office one afternoon, some years ago, 
when a farmer friend came in and said, ‘“‘Friend 
Moore, [ like your paper, but times are so hard 
I cannot pay for it.” 

“Is that so, friend Jones? I’m _ very sorry 
to hear that you are so poor; and if you are so 
hard run I will give you my paper.” 

“Ono! Ican’t take it as a gift.” 

“Well, then, let’s see how we can fix it. You 
raise chickens, I believe.” 

“Yes, afew; but they don’t bring any thing, 
hardly.” 

“Don’t they? Neither does my paper cost 
any thing, hardly. Now, I have a proposition 
to make to you. I will continue your paper, 
and when you go home, you may select from 
your lot, one hen and call her mine. Take good 
care of her, and bring me the proceeds, whether 
in eggs or chickens, and we will call it square.” 

“All right, brother Moore;” and the old fel- 


tal bargain. He kept the contract strictly, and 


about four prices for his paper. 


since that day. 
aes 


BISMARCK AND FRENCH BABIES. 


tion, as may be seen in the following: 


palace at Meaux, on the 16th of September. 
on a small garden. 


attention. 


bed. 


The letter read: 
“My husband fell at Sedan. 





ell, am not the man who took the mon- 


low chuckled at what he thought was a capi- 


at the end of the year found that he had paid 
He often tells 
the joke on himself, and says he never has had 
the face to say he was too poor to take a paper 


Count Bismarck, the great statesman of Prus- 
sia, whose life has been largely spent in outwit- 
ting diplomatists in the cabinet, or out-arguing 
statesmen in the Legislature, sometimes has 
more ordinary matters pressed upon his atten- 


One Frenchwoman, at least, had more than 
ordinary confidence in Count Bismarck, who is 
reported to have had a curious adventure while 
staying in the headquarters at the archepiscopal 


The king occupied some of the front rooms, 
while Bismarck one in the back part of the pal- 
ace on the ground floor, the window opening up- 
About ten o’clock at night 
Bismarck returned from a conference with the 
king, and was to prepare himself for rest, when 
arustling and moving in the bed attracted his 
The count is not the man to be easi- 
ly scared, and he at once began to examine his 
On turning down the coverlet he found, 
to his great astonishment, a little child, four 
weeks old, having a piece of paper attached to 
it, with brief but romantic biographical details. 


I have nothing 


to eat, and despair drives me to this step of in- 
trusting my only child to you. 
Vincent.” 

Next morning the poor mother herself was 


His name is 


The little Vincent was forwarded to Berlin, 
where he will be taken care of. The crown 
rince stood godfather to a French child at 
heiims. 
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A FIGHT. 
There is fighting in the water as well as on 
land, and an exchange gives the following ac- 
count of a battle between a snake and an eel, 
where neither won: 


One of our citizens on last Saturday, whilst 
riding out, just as he was crossing the new 
bridge over Green Brook, a little distance from 
town, noticed a large snake plunge into the wa- 
ter. It appeared again very soon upon the sur- 
face, with a large eel, which it was holding firm- 
ly by the nose. 

Here the struggle commenced. The snake 
moved for the shore, as the eel was too much for 
him in the water. At first te snake attempted 
to wind himself around the eel—but as slippery 
as all eels are, this one could not be held in that 
way. 

The next plan adopted was very adroitly to 
move backwards towards the shore, pulling the 
eel along. On reaching the bank, the snake at- 
tempted to wind his tail round whatever might 
giye support, when a plunge of the eel would 
unloosen the hold and both would plunge about 
again in the water. 

Thus the unequal combat went on, neither 
party succeeding—when our informant, who wit- 
nessed these transactions, not being able to de- 
lay longer to see the fight out, entered into the 
conflict, and with a club, brought the snake to 
terms, and took the eel with him back to town. 
The eel measured twenty-two inches in length, 
and the snake about three feet. 





a. 
ENGLISH SALARIES. 

England pays liberal salaries to her public ser- | 
vants, and it is not surprising that she can com- | 
mand a high order of talent. Great men can | 
afford to give up their professions, if well sup- 
ported in political life. The following are some 
of the salaries : 
Of the members of the Government, the Lord 
Chancellor receives the largest salary, viz: 
$19,360, as Speaker of the House of Lords, and 
$29,040 as the Judge of Appeals in Chancery; 
total, $48,400 per annum. The’Prime Minister, 
the five Secretaries of State, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, come next, with $24,200 each per | 
year, the Speaker having the addition of a fur- | 
nished residence. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land has $19,360, and the Postmaster General, 
$12,200. Then follow the Lord President of the 
Council, Lord Privy Seal, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, President of the Board of 
Trade, President of the Poor Law Board, Vice- 
President of the Council (who has charge of the 
Educational Department), First Commissioner 
of Public Works, Secretary to the Admiralty 
and the Secretary to the Treasury, each with 
$9,680 per annum. Each of the five Secretaries 
of State, has one Under Secretary, who must 
retain a seat in Parliament as a condition of 
continuing in office, and these receive $7,260 
each. The Junior Lords of the Treasury, and 
the Civil Lord of Admiralty each receive $4,840 
per annum. An attempt is making to increase 
the salary of the Prime Minister to $38,720 per 
annum. We think a man might get along 
with $24,200 a year; but as English salaries go, 
we think the sum named not too large for the 
position and responsibility of the first officer of 
the Government, who is really the head of the 
Executive Department. 

SS 

SHIPWRECKED. 
The sufferings of sailors in shipwreck are 
often most pitiable. It is fortunate for the 
world that some natures have a love for the sea 
that no perils or hardships can change. Here 
is one instance of suffering out of a thousand 
that might be told: 


About the middle of September last, the North 
German bark Architect, Capt. Weiss, sailed from 
Quebec with a full cargo of oak timber, bound 
for Antwerp. She had a good passage until the 
22d of August, when the ship, Being about 
four miles south-west of Bird Island, struck 
suddenly on a sunken reef, and took in water so 
rapidly that she filled in half an hour after- 
wards. 

About half-past seven o’clock in the evening 
the vessel made a sudden lurch over, capsized 
and remained bottom up. The captain and 
crew, after a brief struggle, succeeded in reach- 
ing and in getting upon the bottom of the ves- 
sel. They had nothing but what they wore 
when the ship went over, and as for food and 
water, both were out of the question. For the 
first and second days their sufferings were sub- 
dued with the hope that they would soon be 
seen by some passing vessel; but as the days 
wore on their mental and physical condition be- 
came lamentable in the extreme, and it was not 
until the seventh day, when they were almost 
dead, that they were rescued by the bark Russia, 
of Sligo 
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TWO BIG GUNS. 


Two siege guns of the heaviest calibre were 
recently forwarded to the army before Paris 
from Krupp’s foundry of Essen, in Prussia. 
The largest of the two bore the following in- 
scription: 





“Almost we can 
—Myself and my brother— 
Do it alone 
Without any bother!” 


The German is a wonderful language for short 





found. She had ended her life by hanging. 





mottoes, but here the English imitates it nicely. 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
WORD SQUARE. 


My Jirst is the cause of much misery and woe. 
My second a verb you will very soon know. 
My third a noun, plural; you surely will find 
This word square not difficult, puzzling, or blind. 
Yet ales! I will furnish another slight clue; 
My second is what my third never should do + 
With my jirst; Iam sure you'll agree with me quite, 
When you have written this word square right. 

8. J. D. 

2. 


CHARADE. 


My Jirst you may see on the top of my head, 
But do not look there when I am going to bed. 
My next you may hear both at feast and at fair, 
(Of course, I should say, if you chance to be there), 
My whole is an article mournful and black, 
An emblem of grief, not worn on the back. 

H. K. A. 


os 





Lucius Goss. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


T am composed of 24 letters. 

My 1, 7, 18. 23 was an ancient drink. 

My 4, 2’, 14, 17 was an ancient plain. 

My 5, 19, 13, 9 was an ancient prince. 

My 6, 22, 15, 10 was an ancient coin. 

My 10, 12, 17, 6 was an ancient rock. 

My 14, 5. 3, 13 was an ancient flower. 

My 19, 20, 8, 16 was an ancient measure. 
My 21, 17, 11, 16 was an ancient mountain. 


My 24, 23, 2, 14 was an ancient plant. 
My whole is part of a verse in the Bible. 
IsoLa. 
5. 
CHARADE. 


An invalid, by pain 
And sickness long distress’d, 
Had sought my whole in vain 
For comfort and for rest. 


My second well described 
e state in which she lay, 
When Dr. Bull prescribed 
My /irst without delay. 


She rallied and relapsed, 
Much pain she still endured; 
And many weeks elapsed 
Ere she at length was cured. 


My whole was easy now, 
With pleasure she confess’d ; 
’Tis easy, you’ll avow, 
As soon as you have guessed. 
J. MARSHALL, 


6. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


What is found in an apple. 

A German Christian name. 

What you see on the dinner table. 
A proclamation. 


The initials give the name of a writer, the finals 
wha’ he was. H. AND E. A. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tenet. 

2. Tart. 

8. My son do not aspire to be a tender in a milli- 
ner’s store. 

4. Steam. 

5. Acorn. 

6. Rotterdam, Gibraltar, Aberdeen, Antwerp, Mar- 
seilles, Vienna. 

7. Job, Oporto, Huss, Nephew, See, Oval, Natal.— 


Jounson, BOSWELL. 





CHINESE EDUCATION. 


The census of California seems to prove that 
all the Chinese who come to this country have 
some education: 


There are 11,817 Chinese in San Francisco, as 
the census returns show, and of these all can 
read and write. There are only nine native 
Americans who cannot read or write. There 
are no French or Germans in that category. 
The Irish population shows 6,885 who can nei- 
ther read nor write, a sad commentary on the re- 
sults of misgovernment, while the report of the 
“heathen Chinee” shows what the thorough 
organization of the Central Flowery Land does 
for the people who there do dwell. The educa- 
tion of the Chinese accounts also for the success 
which attends them. atl 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DEC. 8, 1870, 








OVER THE RIVER. 


Over the river they beckon to me, 
ones who've crossed to the further side; 

Th? gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are lo-t in the da-hing tide. 
There’s oue with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes the reflection of heaven’s own blue; 
He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mort: } view. 
We saw not the angels thut met him there, 

The gites of the city we could not see, 
Over the river—over the rive — 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me. 


Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another, the household pet; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale— 
Darling Minnie! Isee her yet. 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark: 
We felt it glide from the silver sands, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 
We know she is safe on the further side, 
Where all the ransomed and angels be; 
Over the river—the mystic river— 
My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 


For none return from those quiet shores 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale— 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And catch a gleam of the snowy sail; 
And lo! they have passed from our yearning hearts, 
They cross the stream, and are gone for aye, 
We may not sunder the veil apart, 
That hides from our vision the gates of day; 
We only know that their barks no more 
May sai! with us o’er life’s stormy sea; 
Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 


And I sit and think, when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river, and hill, and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar; 
I shall watch for a gleum of the flapping sail, 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand, 
Ishall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land; 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river—the peaceful river— 
The angel of death shall carry me. 
Mrs, WAKEFIELD. 
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PAGANINI, THE GREAT VIOLINIST. 


Nicolo Paganini, the greatest “fidler’ the 
world ever knew, was accused of being in league 
with Satan, by many who could account for his 
marvellous skill in no other way. The only 
devil he ever sold himself to, however, was the 
devil of avarice, for he was almost as great a 
miser as player: 


Never was he known to have done an act of 
charity or to have rendered his services gratui- 
tously upon any occasion. He hoarded his mon- 
ey without the slightest idea of enjoying the 
same. 

Carl von Holhei informs as that he met Paga- 
nini at a watering-place in the southern part of 
Germany, and was fortunate enough to be ad- 
mitted to his presence, and made so good an im- 
pression on the artist, as to be invited to break- 
fast with him. 

As Holbei was about retiring, he was inter- 
cepted on the stairs by the porter of the hotel, 
who urged him to tell his name. 

Holbei refused to give the information, unless 
the porter would give him some satisfactory rea- 
son for his inquisitiveness. ‘The boy simply in- 
formed him “that he (Holbei) was positively the 
first man whom Paganini had tendered a meal, 
and that he should, at least, like to know the 
name of so remarkable a personage.” 

Paganini would not even produce one tune 
on his violin without compensation, much less 
give the instrument. He managed to prevent 
almost any one from hearing the sound of his 
violin while practising, and when composing, 
he simply took the instrument from its case, 
and tried the most difficult passages without a 
bow. Music to him was naught but the mintin 
which to coin his money. His selfishness pur- 
sued him even to the rehearsals for his concerts; 
at which he insisted upon the exclusion of all 
listeners. 


“His genius for the violin was almost superhu- 
man, and though ignorant and narrow-minded 
in every thing else, he seems to have been un- 
conquerable in the single accomplishment of 
music. 


A cunning trap was set for him at Naples. A 
few musicians—of some repute—(who consid- 
ered the reputation of Paganini merely the re- 
sult of charlatunism) combined to amuse them- 
selves at his expense. 

They inveizled young Danna (who had left 
the conservatory, and who later became a com- 
poser of some repute) into their plot, and in- 
duced him to compose a quartette for stringed 
instruments, which was to contain the greatest 
quantity of difficult passages for the violin. 

They invited Paganini, and at the same time 
many prominent musicians and connoisseurs, 
with the sole object of making the discomfiture 
of Paganini so much more triumphant. 

Paganini had scarcely entered before the mu- 
sic was handed to him; the other three who 
were selected to play the quartette with him 
took their respective seats, and the music began. 
Paganini, however, (who, at a glance saw the 
trick,) brought them to shame by the flash of 
confidence in himself, which beamed from his 
eyCSy 

He played this monster composition faultless- 
ly to the end. 

This triumph so cempletely vanquished his 
enemies, that during his stay in Naples, he 
never found firmer friends or stronger advocates 
of his wonderful capabilities than these deserv- 
edly well-punished conspirators. 

As a proof of this statement, whilst Paganini 
was stricken down with a pestilential fever, and 
his innuman host set the death-stricken man in 
the street, for fear_of the contagion, it was then 





that Ciandelli (one of the above conspirators) | rigid discipline of ship-life was promptly re- 


took upon himself the task of inflicting summa- 
ry corporeal punishment on the inhuman wretch, 
and had Paganini conveyed to his (Ciandelli’s) 
own lodgings. 

Paganini died at Nice, May 27, 1848, at the 
age of fifty-six years, of consumption. Even to 
his death that prevalent superstition of his hay- 
ing connection with the evil one, pursued him, 
and under the pretext that he had died without 
receiving the last consolation from the church, 
obstacles of all descrip ions were thrown in the 
way of his proper burial.—Pictorial Pioneer. 


— 
MY HAPPIEST HOUR. 
A Christian soldier thus tells his experience 
in the happiest hour of his life: 


It was when [ lost my arm at the battle of the 
Seven Pines, on the Peninsula. We made a 
charge about the middle of the afternoon. The 
firing was very heavy, and I fell, severely wound- 
ed. I was shot through the groin, and received 
a flesh wound besides this in the arm. 

On coming to myself the firing was receding, 
and there were none near me but the dead and 
wounded, as helpless as myself. I began to be 
very thirsty, and the pain of my wounds, espe- 
cially that through the body, was intense. 

About twenty yards from me I could hear the 
coul, rippling sound of a little brook running 
among some thick bushes. As I tried to drag 
myself toward it, for the lower part of my body 
was helpless, I found my arm was broken. 

Slowly and with great pain I reached it, only 
to find the water running in a channel some two 
feet below the level of the field, and utterly out 
of my reach. It had been a hot day, and I was 
parched with thirst and fever. Water was there 
in my sight, almost in my reach, and I was dy- 
ing for the want of it. Idragged mysclf farther, 
reached over, lost my baiance and fell into the 
stream. By God’s good providence I was able 
to save myself a little, so that my face did not 
go under. I fainted with the pain, and lay un- 
conscious I know not how long. 

When I came to myself I found my broken 
arm under me, the lower part of my body in the 
stream, which was about twenty inches deep, 
and my head resting on the bank. Thecool wa- 
ter had stopped the flow of blood. 

Above me, on the ficld, were the sound and 
voices of the stretcher bearers, collecting the 
wounded and burying thedead. I tried toshout 
so they should hear me, but was too weak. I 
was down in the brook, and the dense, thick 
bushes completely hid me from any one above. 

Hearing the voices receding, I tried to lift my- 
self and call with all my might, and, in the ef- 
fort, fainted again. 

When I came to, all were gone, and the fleld 
was still. I was left alone to die. “He was 
among the missing,” would be all my friends 
would know of me. 

I thought of my young wife and my little one 
in my New England home. It was hard, very 
hard, to think of dying so—so lonely, so very 
lonely. 

There was only one place I could go for com- 
fort. I went there, and this sweet passage came 
into my mind. The dear Lord seemed to say, 
“Let not your heart be troubled; neither let it 
be afraid.” IT was able to give myself, my wife, 
my child to His care. The peace of God came 
down into my soul, and filled it with joy unut- 
terable. 

I looked up into the deep blue sky, which I 
could see here and there through the leaves, and 
saw overhead the white, fleecy clouds sailing 
past, and the sun stooping toward the west. I 
thought, before that sun sets, I shall be beyond 
the clouds, beyond the sky, at home. I shall 
have one of those many mansions. I shall see 
Jesus and my Father, God. 

My peace ran like a river. I tried to sing. 
There, alone in those Virginia woods, buried to 
the neck in water, and left, as I thought, to die, 
I spent the happiest hour of my life; and, as I 
sank once more into unconsciousness, hoped to 
awake with God. 

I was found just alive, and cared for by the 
Confederates as they came on the ground. God 
gave me favor with them, and they were kind to 
me. 


DISCIPLINE FOR A GRAND DUKE. 


The sons of kings and emperors, when in the 
army or navy, are expected to obey orders like 
common soldiers or sailors. They have no 
choice between obedience and punishment. The 
following is a striking case: 


The Russian emperor’s third son, Alexis, 
who is said to be contemplating a Visit to this 
country during the present year, is in the naval 
service. Somewhat more than a year ago, 
when holding the rank of midshipman, the flag- 
ship in which he was serving was wrecked on 
the const of Denmark. The admiral ordered 
the life-boat to be lowered, and directed Alexis 
to take charge of the first boat. The royal mid- 
shipman declined to obey. It was peremptorily 
repeated. 

“I, your commanding officer, order you into 
the boat.” 

“Admiral, I cannot obey you,” replied the 
young prince. “It would not become the son 
of the emperor to be the first to leave the ship. 
I shall remain with you to the last.” 

“But Tshall put you under arrest for disobe- 
dience of orders as soon as circumstances will 
allow me to do so.” 

“I mean no disobedience, but I cannot obey,’ 
rejoined the youthful hero. 

In due time, almost the entire crew reached 
the shore in safety, only some four or five hav- 
ing perished in the transit from the ship. 
Among the last to land were the admiral and 
the Grand Duke Alexis. 

Tents were hastily erected from the sails and 
spars of the ship sayed from the wreck, and the 











sumed. The young prince was placed under ar- 
rest for his previous disobedicnce of orders. 

As soon as possible, the Russian minister at 
Copenhagen was informed of the facts, and tele- 
graphed them to the emperor, from whom he 
received the following reply: 

“I approve the act of the admiral in placing 
the midshipman under arrest for disobedience 
of orders, and I bless and kiss my son for diso- 
beying them.” 
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TAME REYNARD. 

Foxes and wolves are only different species of 
wild dogs. They show their relationship in all 
their manners, appetites and economies. The 
Lewiston Weekly, Journal remarking how-little 
is known of the habits of our wild animals, says 
of one of them that had been made a pet: 


We were recently much amused in watching a 
tame fox in the possession of Mr. Frank Ste- 
vens, of Canton, Me. The little fellow was caught 
while young, and has been chiefly under the 
care of the children of the family. He has a 
large box turned up side down, for his home. 
A hole under it renders him perfectly safe from 
the dogs. The dog belonging to the family 
plays with him and they hug each other and 
play like two puppies. When astrange dog a»- 
proaches he runs into his hole, puts his nose 
near the mouth, and if the dog approaches too 
near, he is sure to receive his teeth into his nose 
in a firm grip that compels him to leave as 
speedily as possible. If his box is lifted up on 
one side so as to expose him, he will go to work 
and dig the earth against it until he is complete- 
ly protected. This is more than we supposed 
any fox would do. If he has a surplus of food, 
he buries it for future use. When undisturbed 
he spends most of his time during the day, lying 
inhis box. He is especially fond of young chil- 
dren, but shy of older persons. He takes great 
delight in playing with children. He has a spe- 
cial favorite in a little boy in the family, and he 
will cry after him by the hour, and is overjoyed 
when he makes his appearance. 

One of the most amusing things we ever saw 
in a wild animal, was the game of hide and seck 
between him and his favorite boy. The boy 
would hide behind one side of the box and the 
fox behind the other end; then they would try 
to hide from each other and at the same time 
watch each other. The sport was fine, and en- 
joyed equally well by the fox, and the boy, and 
ourself. Like all wild animals as well as tame, 
he is fond of having his head scratched between 
his ears. Sometimes in his frolic he will jump 
up and catch his boy mate by the ear. When 
unchsined he will follow him like a dog about 
the premises. We tried to buy him, but without 
success. 
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WHAT STATE? 

Here is a story that shows amusingly enough 
the surprising and silly carelessness of some 
people in giving important directions. Think 
of sending an invitation to a friend without tell- 
ing him where to come, and then when asked 
about it say, “this is the place!” What charm- 
ing stupidity! 


We recently received, says the editor of the 
New York Observer, a cordial invitation in let- 
ter, from the Corresponding Secretary of an ag- 
ricultural society, to be present at their exhibi- 
tion, at Middletown. As there were no letters 
nor hieroglyphics of any kind to indicate the 
State, we were in great doubt as to the exact 
place where the fair was to be held. 

In this quandary, we wrote four letters, ad- 
dressing the four to the Corresponding Secreta- 
ry of the Agricultural Society of Middletown, 
stating in each that we had received an invita- 
tion to attend the fair, &c., but as we were in 
doubt as to which Middletown was the place 
where the fair was to come off, we wrote to re- 
ceive farther information. 

One letter was directed to Middletown, N. Y., 
one to Middletown, Conn., one to New Jersey, 
and one, Middletown, Penn.,—all the same per- 
son. After a few days, one of the said letters 
was returned, with the cheering words added in 
pencil marks at the bottom of our own letter, 
“This is the place. When you arrive, do not fail 
to report to us, as we shall all, be ready to re- 
ceive you.” 

There was our own letter, dated New York 
city! But no post-mark, nor any indication of 
town, county or State could be seen on envelope 
or letter. What became of the three other let- 
ters we never knew; and we never learned where 
the fair was held. 

The occurrence teaches how important it is to 
— the State as well as post-office in every 
etter. . 





GENIUS WORKS HARD. 

Full success in life comes only by hard and 
steady work. This is true of business men, and 
of professional men, and of brilliant authors. 
Mr. Dickens wrote much and easily, but no au- 
thor was ever more painstaking than he. 


Dickens took great pains in his expression, 
writing down a thought in many different forms 
oftentimes, before it would suit his fastidious 
taste. Those who have seen the orizinal manu- 
scripts of his works, many of which he had 
bound and kept at his residence at Gad’s Hill, 
describe them as full of interlineations and al- 
terations; while it is well known that the quaint 
surnames of his characters were the result of 
much painstaking. 

It is said that when he saw a strange or odd 
name on a shop-board, or in walking through a 
village or country town, he entered it in his 

ocketbook, and added it to his reserve list. 

hen, when he wanted a striking surname for a 





new character, he had but to take the first half 
of one real name and add it to the second half 
of another, to procure the exact effect upon the 
eye and ear of the reader he desired. 
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WHAT THE WORLD WEARS. 


Fur, cotton, wool and silk are the chicf ma- 
terials out of which clothes are made. Prof. 
Nater, in a lecture on “Clothing,” suggested that 
it would be interesting to indicate by colors upon 
the map, the distribution of these over the earth. 
If we use brown for the regions where fur and 
leather clothing is used, about half of the habi- 
table globe would wear that color, for these ma- 
terials prevail in Siberia, Northern Europe, two- 
thirds of North America and the southern ex- 
tremity of South America; and as they indicate 
at the same time the lowest degree of civiliza- 
tion, it would also show to what a small portion 
of the world higher culture is restricted. 

The color for animal wool would occupy the 
next largest space; if we select yellow for this, 
all Europe, the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
United States of America, as far as they are in- 
habited by the Caucasian race, and the similar 
populated parts of Austria, would have to be 
dyed yellow. ‘It is evident that this includes the 
most enlightened nation of the world. The do- 
main of cotton, whicH we color with purple, will 
be of about the same extent; embracing a great 
part of China, both Indies, Persia, Asia Minor 
and the whole coast of Africa, with the exception 
of the Cape, Mexico, Central America, and the 
coasts of Brazil, Peru and Chili. Cotton would 
indicate the second rank of civilization. All the 
other fibres used might be desiznated by a fourth 
color, say by green, and with it we should have 
to mark the silk districts of China and the entire 
interior of Africa and Australia; though these 
last might be left uncolored, as_ the people wear 
lite or no clothing of any kind. 





—_—__+o——__—. 
VENICE. 

All pictures of Venice are interesting. Hereis 
a sprightly description of that wonderful archi- 
pelago city: 

The chief charm of Venice, I think, is its oddi- 
ty. Itis offin the sea, about two miles across 
the lagoon from the main land, and connected 
with it by only one long railway bridge. It is 
built on one hundred and seventeen little isl- 
ands, has about four hundred bridges, about a 
hundred and fifty canals, and over twenty-four 
hundred passages or streets, most of which are 
as narrow as eur alleys, aud so crooked and en- 
tangled, that for a stranger to find his way is 
the next thing to impossible. There are but 
seven horses in the city. These belong to a rid- 
ing-school, and are in excellent condition. The 
dogs and cats look remarkably amiable. The 
pizeons are fed every day at 2 P. M., in the 
great square of San Marco, and are always 
prompt to dinner; for as soon as the cathedral 
clock strikes two, you see them coming in flocks 
from all directions. No danger of stones being 
thrown at them; because, in the first place, there 
are none to throw, and in the second, to killa 
pigeon is a high crime in Venice. The water 
here for washing is procured from Artesian 
wells, and for drinking, the city depends upon 
rain water, which runs from the houses into 
great public cisterns; though sometimes in dry 
weather it must be brought in boats from the 
main land. Venice is said to be a healthy city, 
because twice in twenty-four hours the tide ebbs 
and flows through it, and as a cool place it is 
much resorted to in summer. 
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PRIDE, 

God doth not give to all the selfsame . 
And Fortune’s differences are oft unkind; 
But shame to him whom foolish pride uplifts, 

His is a little mind. 


+o 





TO JESUS, 


Nearly three years ago, 2 noble steamer was 
sinking with hundreds of persons on board. 
Only one boat-load was saved. As a man was 
leaping into the tossing boat, a girl who could 
not be taken into the boat, and who knew that 
she would soon be swallowed up in the deep, 
deep sea, handed him a note, saying,— 

“Give this to my mother!” 

The man was saved. The girl, with hundreds 
of other persons, was drowned. The mother 
had the note. What do you think the little girl 
had written in it? Here are her words: 

“Dear mother, you must not grieve for me; I 
am going to Jesus.” 

Dear girl! what faith and courage she must 
have had to write that note! 

She was going to Jesus through the stormy 
waves of the angry sea and she was not afraid. 


— 
PART OF THE BUSINESS. 


No man can follow a bad business, or a good 
business badly, without damaging his own soul. 
Walking through a street in New York one day, 
I fell into conversation with a stranger. AsI 
do 10t wear a white cravat; he did not suspect 
that Iwasa clergyman. In the course of our 
talk he ripped out an oath. I stood it once or 
twice as | would a cannonade. Soon came an- 
other and another; and I said,— 

“Don’t you think swearing is evil?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “it is very evil, but it be- 
longs to my business.” 

“What is that?” 

“Liquor-selling. A man can’t sell liquor with- 
out swearing. It is a part of the business.” 


a. 
An Iowa husband, a few months ago, agreed 
to give his wife three dollars a week to maintain 


comparative silence, deducting one cent for each 
superfluous word she uttered. She now owes 








him nearly enough to pay the national debt. 
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THE CHILDREN’S PRAYER. 


They were sitting alone in the parlor, 
Mary, and Grace, and Will, 

But a shadow clouded their faces, 
And their tongues for once were still. 


Till Willie sobbed, ‘Mamma said she might die, 
Our beautiful baby Bell; 

But I do not think God will take her away, 
He knows we love her s¢ well. 


“And yet, if He wants her up in heaven, 
It’s better for her to go, 

For Jesus will take her right up in His arms, 
He loves little children so. 


“Perhaps if we ask Him to — her life, 
He will listen while we pra 

For mamma says that for shrist ’s dear sake 
He hears all the children say.” 


So with tear-dimmed eyes, and folded hands, 
Together they knelt and prayed, 

And God looked down in mercy, and heard 
The simple words they said. 


“O God, please to let the baby live, 
If it be thy holy will, 

But if thou takest her up to heaven, 
Help us to bless thee still.’’ 


And when morning came, in their mother’s face, 
bey | read the answer we! 

And thanked the dear Lord who heard their prayer, 
And spared their baby Bell. 


’Tis years since then, but they cannot forget 
The lesson they learned that n ight 

That the prayers of God’s children, however weak, 
Are precious in His sight. 


——_>—__—_—- 


For the Companion. 


DOT AND LOT. 





These little twin sisters are called Dot and 
Lot. 
They look as much alike in their faces as they 
do in their hoods, and the best way I can tell 
you “which is which,” is to say that Lot is Lot, 
and Dot is Dot; that Dot is not Lot, nor Lot 
Dot. 
They are good children usually, but like some 
other little girls, they are not always good. 
Lot has a bad habit of whining and crying 
when any thing does not suit her. Sometimes 
she is really cross. That is bad, you know. 
Dot is sometimes a careless little tuing. Half 
the time when she comes into the house she 
throws her hood up at the hook. Sometimes it 
catches on it, but not often. She never looks to 
see, but scampers into the sitting-room, fearing 
she will hear the hood fall. It often gets stepped 
on, of course. 
Lot and she can tell the hoods apart, even now, 
because Lot’s is the cleanest. Or thatis the way 
Lot tells, but Dot often looks in the inside of 
hers, to sec if the red thread is init that their 
mother tied there when the hoods were new. 
You see Dot will not own that hers is soiled, 
and she is not so careful about any other single 
thing, as she is to look for the red thread in the 
hood, although it is very easy to see the differ- 
ence in the neatness of the outside of the hoods. 
Lot is very careful, and with all her whining 
and crying, does not make the mother any more 
trouble than does little merry, good-natured 
Dot, with her careless ways. 
There, now, I have thought of a good way to 
tell you which is Dot, in the picture. Do you 
see that they have buttons on their sleeves? 
There were three on each sleeve, but one of the 
little girls has lost one button off from one 
sleeve. Do you sceit? That little girl is Dot. 
It came off since they came out; but instead 
of carrying it into the house, as Lot told her to 
do, and as she ought, she has putit in her mouth 
to keep it safe, until she goes in to supper. 
This is the first time they have ever had a sled 

to play with all by themselves, and they do not 





of the hill, and they have tried two or three dif- 
ferent ways to get the sled over it. 


it was hard work, and Dot said she could not do 
that again. 


foot slipped. She fell down, bumping her nose 


on the edge of the sled, and Lot said she could 
not do that again. 


That will get it over, they are quite sure. 


There is what they call a “bump” on the edge 


First, Lot sat on the sled. Dot pushed it, but 


Then Dot sat on the sled. Lot pushed it. Her 


Now they have thought of anice way. Dot is 
to sit on the sled, and while Lot pulls the sled 
rope, Dot is going to “‘scooch,’”’ as they call it. 
Dot 
will have a fine slide down the hill, and after 
that Lot is to try it. 





You would ask “What is the matter?” if you 
could hear as well as see, for Lot is crying at 
the top of her lungs, and Dot is laughing at the 
top of hers. Dot ‘‘scooched” a little too sudden- 
ly. She lost her balance, and Lot was pulling 
the sled rope so hard that Dot fell off. Lot fell 
over, the sled came on, and—there they are. 

On getting up, Lot begins to laugh, for she 
finds she is not hurt, and then Dot begins to 
cry. She does not cry very often, you know. 
When she was laughing, that cloak button 
slipped down her throat. 
Well, she ought to know better than to have 
put it in her mouth, for her mother told her the 
other day about a little boy that was choked to 
death by having a marble in his mouth. Dot 
will not choke to death this time, for the button 
has gone down her.throat; but she may, per- 
haps, somg day, if she does not stop putting 
pins and other things in her mouth. Besides 
being dangerous, it’s a bad habit. 
They have gone into the house to tell mother, 
and Dot is so scared, that perhaps she will re- 
tpember what her mother tells her about it, after 


this. 
Let us hope she will grow more careful, and 


that Lot will learn not to cry—for one fault 
spoils a great many almost good little girls. 
ELIzABETH HAWLEY FENN. 


+> 
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LITTLE GEORGE AND HIS SISTER. 
“T want to be an angel” is pretty to sing, but 
how many boys know how to imitate an angel, 
like Georgy, here? 
“One day a little boy asked his mother to let 
him lead his little sister out on the green grass. 
She had just begun to run alone, and could not 
step over any thing that lay in her way. Hie 
mother told him he might lead out the little 
girl, but charged him not to let her fall. I found 
them at play, very happy, in the field. 
“I said, ‘You seem very happy, George. Is 
this your sister?” 
“Tes, air,’ 
“Can she walk alone?’ 
“ ©Yes, sir, on smooth ground.’ 
“*And how did she get over those stones, 
which lie between us and the house?’ 
“ «QO, sir, mother charged me to be careful that 
she did not fall, and sol put my hands under 
her arms, and lifted her up when she came to a 
stone, so that she need not hit her little foot 








know very well hew to manage it. 





one thing. 
that beautiful text, “He shall give his angels 
charge concerning thee; and in their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash 


“That is right, George, and I want to tell you 
You see now how to understand 


99999 


thy foot against a stone. 











PHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER.—Re- 
moves superfluous hair in sive minutes, without 
injury to theskin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent ATOXY SMS in FIV€ MINUTES, and 
effects aspeedy cure. Price, $2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
colors the whiskers and haira beautiful BLACK or BROWN. 
It consists ofonly one ese paration. 75 cents by mail. ae 
dress S. C. UPITAM, No. 721 JayneSt, Philadelphia, Pa 
Circulars sent free. Sola by all druggists. 49—3m 





40 A DAY.—Llioyd’s Patent Revolvin 
Double Steel-Plate Maps of AMERIC: 
and EUR®»PE, for 1871, showing from ocean to ocean; 
54x50 inches large, with the United States County Ma; 
on reverse side with 1, names. Price, mounted, 
only $1; Sheets, 30 cents. ‘100 copies aday sold. Lloyd 
maile all the Maps used 1 had Gens. co McClellan, 8 er- 
man, Sheridan, &c., &c., during the war. Send money 
and see maps first; if not sold taken back on demand. 
Box 4,540. (49-lw) E. LLOYD, 30 Broadway, N. Y. 





30 Foreign Postage Stamps for 25 cents.— 
ress 

49—2w W.H. LAYTON, P. O. Box 74, Titusville, Pa. 

BOYS! Hunters, Trappers, Tanners and 
Fisherman’s Guide, combined in 

one book, 30 cents, postpaid. Novetty Co., Lebanon, 

N. H. 49 lw 

25 Very Best Bristol Board Visiting Cards, with 


your name wee aie a (post-paid, for only 25 cts. 
49-lw Box 46, Litchfield, Conn. 











The Boys’ Advertiser. 
An amateur monthly parer, edited and printed by a 
boy of sixteen. Liberal in Opinions! Republican in 
Politics! Wide-awake in Ideas! Trinty Crnrs a 
EAR. Address Boys’ ADVERTISER, Binningham, Ct. 





One of the finest assortments of Water Color 
Boxes, filled, suitable for Holiday Presents, at A. 
A. WALKER’S, importer of Artists’ materials, 322 
Washington St., Boston. 4—-8w 


SKATES! SKATES! SKATES! 
In Extensive Variety. 


Including all the PorpuLar STYLES, now approved by 
the best Skaters, as well as the equally FASHIONABLE, 
SERVICEABLE, and LOW-PRICED SKATES. 
BOYS and GIRLS will find the largest assortment to 
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full value of thelr money. 
Send the measure of the boot or shoe. 
GIRLS’ SKATES—Stra pe, acai $1 25, 
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LADIES’ CLUB SKA -segeasoell without straps 
—at $4 50 and $5 00 per pair. 
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$100, $150, $200, 3250, $275, $300 to $6 00 
per pair. 
GENTS’. CLUB SKATES—Fastened without 


straps—at $4 50, $5 00, $5 50 per pair. 


Bradford & Anthony, 
178 Washington Street............. Boston. 


HOLIDAY JOURNAL for 1871, 


Somers Mey oy Story, SPLENDID a se MAGIC 

SPORTS. 3 48 pages, illustrated. SENT FREER on re- 

oes of i. stamp for postage. Address ADAMS & ae 
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~ Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 48 Summer 8t., cor. of Arch, Boston. 
SIX PER CENT. 


Per annum Interest will be paid by this Institution. 


From this date on all Deposits which remain in Bank six 
months next prior tothesemi-annual dividend days, and 
five percent on all other deposits foreach and every full 
intervening calendar month they have remained in bank 
rior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the only 
a\ings Bank in the State that ~— interest on the: e- 
osits for each and every month they remain in bank. 
‘he Institution has a gua antee fund of $200,000, and on 
—S = day of October a surplus exceeding $75,000. 
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Children Teething! 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all iuflammation—will allay ALL 
Pain and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it — give rest to yourselves 
an 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it 
what we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A Cure, when timely used. Never did we know 

an i of d ion by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of of its 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WILAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, 
AND stapes OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almostevery instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 


Be sure to call for 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 








outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 





against it.’ care 


Only $2 50! 


zes THE ADVANCE."'—REV. 


Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 


THE ADVANCE: 


A National Religious Newspaper, 


Published Weekly at 25 Lombard Block, Chicago. 
TERMS: 

Only $2 50 per annum, in Advance. 

Only $250! Only $2 50! 

To Clergymen, $2. To Clergymen, $2. 


What Intelligent Judges think of It. 
Honest Opinions Voluntarily Given. 
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Henry WarD 
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potnae journal published.""—Rev. Horace BUSHNELL, 
Dd 


I read it 


“Lam ry sav 0 the marked ability which characterl- 
. C. Urpnam, D. D. 
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L. CUYLE: 


with zest.""—RE 
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For the Companion. 
SEEING: WITHOUT EYES. 

We know that people can hear with their 
mouths. Have we not often seen persons, when 
listening eagerly, with their mouths wide open, 
as if to drink in every word. 

But is it possible to see without the eyes in 
our heads? We shall see! 

Color seems especially to be discerned by the 
sight, yet the blind can frequently distinguish 
various colors, while those who have good eyes 
are often afflicted wijh achromatopsy, or color- 
blindness. This defect is sometimes hereditary 
and sometimes caused by the use of drugs, as 
saffron. An old lady who had been blind from 
her birth could describe correctly the color of 
the clothing of the various persons in company, 
and in her old age learned to see in her sleep, 
like the so-called clairvoyants, who must always 
go to sleep before they can see any thing. 

It is quite adark mystery how somnambulists, 
or sleep-walkers, see in the dark. They go 
where they please, read, write and do other 
things which we do with our eyes, having their 
opties all the time with the shutters closed. 

A lady artist who was engaged on a picture, 
found, when she came to her easel every day, 
that somebody had been at work on it during 
the interval. Who her co-worker could be she 
could not guess. At last her friends watched 
for the intruder, and discovered that the lady 
herself returned to her painting in the night, 
while fast asleep, and what was still more re- 
markable, her work in the dark was superior to 
her work in the light.. In this instance, she 
might love darkness more than light, for her 
deeds were better in the former than in the lat- 
ter. 

Other persons who can see without eyes are 
those who are in the peculiar state of trance and 
stiffness of the muscles, called catalepsy. The 
case of a lady is on record, who was too honest 
to palm off any deception on the public, but in 
her cataleptic condition could hear with the 
palm of her hand, and read tip-top, that is, with 
the tips of her fingers as they glided over the 
page. She could write letters and correct her 
mistakes. Her mode of copying was to read 
with her left elbow, and write with her right 
hand, all the time with a thick pasteboard 

bound over her eyes, so as effectually to hinder 
her from seeing any thing. This lady had also 
a remarkable understanding, for she could see 
with the soles of her feet, these possessing the 
double faculty both of touch and go. 

It is evident that our nerves, though torment- 
ing enough when they all conspire together and 
mutiny, are yet very helpful of each other, and 
when one set of nerves fails another soon takes 
its place. 

It is said that if we look through a deep-blue 
glass at a bright sky we can sce the blood cours- 
ing through the blood-vessels in the retina or 


dinarily see objects, and indeed, all the principal 
parts of the eyes, are before the blood-vessels, so 
that this is an instance in which any of us may 
be said to see without eyes. 

Such cases are the more easily believed, 
though not understood, when we consider that 
many inferior animals have very little eye to 
boast of, and seem to succeed as well as if they 
were more visionary. The eyes of jelly-fishes 
are all dots, or pigment spots, while most of a 
fly’s head is taken up with his ten thousand 
eyes, and a dragon-fly has fifty thousand. Spi- 
ders and scorpions have their eyes down their 


| backs, while the star-fish has an eye at the end 


of each arm, or ray, and may thus be said to see 
the sun’s rays with his own. 


evidently see all over. 





VARIETY. 


LITTLE WILL’S TWIN BROTHERS. 
What x ‘ou sink boys and dirls? Des listen to m® 
I tel $ you sumsen ma ake you open you eyes, 
Tause you'll never dess how on earth it tan be 
Dat two live babies in my trib lies. 
You see dem two pitty heads wid soft, white turls, 
You see dem four tinty hands out from de cov ers, 
You see dem four fat footies? Dem aint no dirls, 
Dem’s my very own little baby bruzzers. 
Dey came one dark night when I was fas asleep; 

De ange!s brought em down,—mamma tole me 0, 
An ef you don’t believe it come des take a peep, 

Say, don’t dey look like angels fore dere wings grow ? 
Dey’s dot pitty roun’ chins wis dimples like mine, 
And big eyes dat are blue, des like each ozzers, 
Mighty enteé noses, moufs no bigger an a dime; 

Don’t you wish you had two such baby bruzzers ? 
WwW nen dey dits to be big boys like me, you know, 

Von’t we have good ole fun play ing ‘togedder ? 

I'll lend um my marbles, crystals, too, an’ bow, 
An may be my tite, in right pleasant wedder. 
Ev’ry night I kneels by my mamma and prays 

Dod bless mamma, papa, frens, and all ozzers 
And now des dess what you sink’ I alw: ays says 
I pray, “Dod bless my own dear baby bruzzers.” 

The Bright Side. 


—_——_o—_—_- 
THE FIRST AMERICAN FLAG, 


The American flag, with its stars and stripes 
is now honored in every part of the world. 


signed and made by two Philadelphia ladies: 


ty of Pennsylvania, last evening, by William. J. 


United States. 


first husband, Mr. 
nephew of Col. Geo. Ross, the signer. 


called on Mrs. Ross, who was an _ upholsterer., 


then and there, in the back parlor. 
adopted by Congress, and was the first star 
breeze. 


it for many years. 
a 


A GREAT STATE, 


Its wealth seems inexhaustible, consisting, no 
in gold and silver alone, but in productions o 
the farms, the woods and the flocks: 


There is no better way of obtaining a correc 


ly published in the San Francisco papers. 


bushels of oats, 1,000,000 bushels of corn, 4,000, 


Of metals there were produced 8,000 000 pound 


$21,472,851 of gold. 


any limit to her future prosperity. 





--—- 


ETHER, 


of ether during the present war! 
have been the sufferings of the combatants, the 


their forefathers who fought at Blenhiem an 
Waterloo: 


One surgeon writes describing how a youn 





back part of theeye. The lens by which we or- 





Some marine 
worms see with their tails, and other sea animals 


The 
Philadelphia Bulletin says it was originally de- 


The history of the American flag was the sub- 
ject of a paper read before the Historical Socie- 


Canby, Esq. The paper contains an interesting 
tradition, now first published, well preserved in 
the family of Mrs. Elizabeth Claypoole, to the ef- 
fect that this lady, with Mrs. Ross, was the first 
maker and partial designer of the flag of the 
The house where the first flag 
was made is stated to be still standing, No. 239 
Arch Street, below Third, a little two-story and 
attic tenement, formerly No. 89, and first occu- 
pied by Mrs. Claypoole (whose maiden name 
was Griscom), when she was the widow of her 
John Ross, who was the 
A com- 
mittee of Congress, of whom Col. Ross was one, 
accompanied by Gen. Washington, in June, 1776, 


and engaged her to make the flag from a rough 
drawing, which, according to her suggestions, 
was redrawn by General Washington himself, 
The flag, as 
thus designed, was made by Mrs. Ross, and 


spangled banner that ever floated upon the 
Mrs. Ross received the employment of 
flag-making for the government, and continued 


California is one of the wonders of the world. 


idea of the progress of California than by citing 
some few particulars from the statistics recent- 
With 
a population of 600,000, of whom 70,000 are 
Chinese, Indians and negroes, we are told there 
were produced last year, 20,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 8,000,000 bushels of barley, 1,200,000 


000 gallons of wine, 300, 000 gallons of brandy, 
229,000,000 feet of sawed lumber, 5,000 ,000 
pounds of butter and 18,000,000 pounds of wool. 


of quicksilver, all the rest of the world produc- 
ing but 3,500,000 pounds; $1,000,000 of silver and 
Manutactures yielded last 
year $75,000,000, and the total value of industrial 
products was $182, 000,000. When we consider 
that California is as yet only upon the threshold 
of her history, we may well hesitate to assign 


How many thousands of miserable mortals 
must, or ought to, have blessed the discoverer 
Terrible as 


can in some respects be.as nothing to those of 


cavalryman asked coolly for a cigar the moment 
after a terrible operation was concluded, and 


was with difficulty persuaded that the affair was 
really over; while another, a quarter of an hour 
after his arm had been taken off, insisted on go- 
ing to see an operation performed ona comrade, 
alleging that he really must see it, because he 
couldn’t for the life of him understand how men 
were taken to pieces without suffering any pain. 
We are not half grateful enough to science, to 
which we owe so large a share of modern com- 
forts, luxury and relief.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





A CLOVEN-FOOTED FAMILY. 
The resemblance recorded here of human be- 
ings to the old pictures of the devil, would have 
been thought a hundred years ago sure evidence 
of satanic relationship—we give the story for 
what it is worth: 


A gentleman was in our town yesterday who 
had just returned from Old Mexico, and had 
with him a boy about fourteen years of age that 
is almost as great a curiosity as the armless 
man. He is well formed in every respect ex- 
cept his feet, which consist of only two haa! 
toes, the great and small toe. The foot is cleft 
from the ankle, and forms the separate toes, 
each toe about six inches long.. The joints of 
the toes appear stiff from walking on them. 
The toes and foot, of which there is nothing but 
a heel, resemble the thumb and forefinger of the 
hand, both toes of the same length, and he can 
grip a piece of coin or paper with the ends of 
them something as a crawfish would. He is 
very pleasant and intelligent. The gentleman 
with him said his whole family, father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, were all formed the same 
way, and they claim to belong to a tribe in Cen- 
tral Mexico, whose feet were all formed the 
same as theirs.— Nevada City (Mo.) Times 


——_>—_—_ 


“JACK AND JILL” DONE INTO 
HEROICS. 


“T have got something for you, my boy,” cried 
the professor, cheerfully; “listen, and read me 
this riddle aright: 


“Not upon ry oe snows or ice, 
But homely ~> ground; 
Excelsior was their device, 
But low the fate they found. 
They did not go for = of fame, 
But at stern duty’: 
They were united in their aim, 
’ Divided in their fall.’’ 


None of us guessed it until the professor as- 
sisted us by remarking that it was a simple Eng-|? 
lish ballad “paraphrased or travestied.” ‘Then 
I’ve got it,”’ cried Mrs. Housewife. “It’s 

“Jack and Jill — up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 
~~ fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.’ ’’ 

“You are sharper than all the rest of them put 

together,” exclaimed the professor. 


Soxnnnlipasiaite 
EXCUSE THE DINNER. 
Absence of mind is rarely more embarrassing 
than when it makes one violate politeness in 
good company: 


M. Chevandier de Valdrome is known to be 
one of the most absent-minded men in Paris. 
Once while dining in company at the house of a 
»| friend, he astonished the guests, and his host, as 
well, by making excuses for the entrees and the 
dessert. 

“You will pardon me, I hope.” 

“For what, indeed?” 

“That my cook has given such a bad dinner.” 

Every one was careful not to apprise him of 
= but the truth had been spoken, nev- 
ertheless. 


—__—_——_ 
BENEFIT OF OCCUPATION. 


Mulley Moloeh, emperor of Morocco, spent 
his whole time in devising plans to keep the 
minds of his subjects engaged. “If a parcel of 
t | rats,” said he once to a British ambassador, “are 
f permitted to remain in a bag, they’ll eat it; but 
if you keep shaking it, they “will not.” 


¢| A quaint way of saying that “idleness is the 
mother of mischief.” The Orientals always put 
homely truths in a pictorial way. 


———_@—__—_. 


DissoLvep.—A Dutchman, the other day, 
reading an account of a meeting, came to the 
words, “The meeting then dissolved.” Hecould 
~| not define the meaning of the latter, so he re- 
ferred to his dictionary, and felt satisfied. In a 
few minutes a friend came in, when Honty said, 
“Dey must have very hot wedder dere in New 
S| York; I ret an agount of a meeting vere all de 

peoples had melted away.’ 


@——— 
At Wamego, a place in the extreme West, is 
a shanty which bears the sign, ‘“Here’s Where 


Get a Meal Like Your Mother Used to Give 
You.” 











100,000 
YOUNG RECRUITS. 


E BOYS AND GIRLS IN EVERY TOWN, 

village a bee 1S City should join the MAKE HOME HAP- 

e first Boy or Girl from each P. 0. who 

, | answers ane advertisement, will be appointed Recruit 

Y | inc SerGeant for the place of residence.. For ——< 

= —— and Insignia of Rank, address imme- 
iate 

d eas Home Harry Army, Drawer6008, Chicago. 





g Uss Dr. Strsetsr's MaGneti¢ LinimsntT—for inter 
nal and external use. Sold by dealers. 4i—3m 

















LEE & SHEPARD’S 
Popular Juvenile Books} 


ALL HAHDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


OLIVER OPTICS BOOKS. 
Young America Abroad. 6 vols. Per. =. eeeeeees  ) 
Lake Shore Series, ue 
Woodville Stories, ¥ ” 
Boat Club Stories, sa » 
Riverdale Stories, "é - 
Onward and U pward Series, “ ~ 
Rev. ELIJAH KELLOGG’S BOOKS. 
Elm Island Stories. 6 vols. Per vol 
Pleasant Cove Stories, 

SOPHIE MAY'S BOOKS. 

Little Prudy Stories. 6 vols. Per vol.............. 
Dotty Dimple a eee 
Little Prudy’s Flyaway Stories. 6 vols. Per vol. 
BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
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The B. 0. W.C 
The Boys of Grand Pres School . 
Lost in the Fog 
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Little Maid of Oxbow ‘ 
THE PRO VERB STORIES. 
BipGn ef @ VORP. .05.- secscsccsc jcesccces evccccce 
Fine Mamwng oy? oF do hot make 4 t. Birds. 


A Wrong Confeased is Half Redressed 
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08 
Confessed is Half Redressed .. 
Actions ak Louder than Words............ ee 
One Good rn Deserves Another......... . 
BY MISS LOUISE M. THURSTON. 
How Charlie Roberts became a Man 
How Eva Roberts gained her Education 
Charley and Eva's Home in the West.. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
Life of Daniel Boone ...... 
Wild Scenes of a Hunter’ 3 Life” 
Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp _ ...... eee 
A Thousand Miles Walk Across eae America.... 
The Cabin on the Prairie.. 

Planting the Wilderness __........ 
Pioneer Mothers of the West.. 
The Young Pioneers of the Nor 
The Australian Wanderers... 
The African Crusoes... 
Anecdotes of Animals 
Anecdotes of Birds 
Robinson Crusoe 


The Youn: 
Willis the 
The Arctic Crusoe __...... 
The Sand Hills se 
Yarns of an Old Mariner.. 
Schoolboy Days. 
Great Men an 
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Gallant Deeds 
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SPRINGDALE STORLI. E: Ss. 





Enniaflellen. .....ccccccoccccccccccccsccccce : 5 
Ww ONDERLAND Ss TORIES. 


Alice's Adventures in Wonderland.......... cccccees 1% 
—— the Looking-Glass, and What Alice saw 











pecdeendccepersuesenee _ obbesessecece 2 
The. — on Wheels; or, The Stolen Child.... 1% 
Letters peer wnetes or, Rhymes and Stories for 
Childre . 1% 
The Inn of the’ Guardian ‘Angel 1% 
BY WILLIAM EVERE 
an ng Bese ceccccccs Soecececsevesonecce ccccccccee 18 
a i Wee dbacsernscatqnsede miwcseaceoneserescose 1% 





And upwests of 200 Popular peso 
Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers.. Complete 
list of our publications furnished on application. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
Leg, SHEPAgD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 41—6w 





Keep Warm. 
If you to Nature's laws conform, 
his you will find a wholesome rule, 

To keep the feet and body warm, 

As days and nights become more cool. 
Thus you'll escape from many “‘ills,"" 

hich oft cause miseries untold, 

Be saved from heavy Doctor's bills, 

Too often caused by takin; cold.”? 
Then let the Boys wear g warm “CLOTHES,” 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoos complete, 
Which they can buy - GEORGE FENNO's, 

Corner ef Beach and Washington Street. *49—lw 


HAPPY HOURS. 


An Illustrated Magazine for Bo 
- containing Tales, Travels oe rnamen- 
rt, Scientific Recreations, Tricks, Puzzles, etc., etc. 

Oniy #8 cents a year. — : cas for 2 





s and 


Premium List. 


Send srk 
sau Street, New York. 


BACH, ‘Publisher, 102 





GLvu-ENE!—The family PET GLUE Por, and a peerless 
CEMENT too. ONCE BSED, ALWAYS USED. Every family 
should have it. Only 25cents. Try it. Giu-ang ManNF'G 
Co., 24 Water St., Boston. Sendin your orders. *49—It 


Burrington’s Vegetable Croup Syrup. 


The Croup comes like a thief in the a 
do not fail to keep a bottle of Burrington’s C 8, jyrup 
by you at alltimes. It is a sure and aafe remed alse 
the best article in use for Whooping Cough, Colds, &c. 
Beware of imitations. For sale by the Proprietor, H. H. 
BURRINGTON, Wholesale Druggist, Providence, R. L, 
and druggists generally. *49-4w 


The Western World. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


1 want a Local Agent in every Town and Village in 
the Country, to canvass forthe WESTERN WORLD. 

A Mae@niIFICENT $5 Premicm Stee ENGRAVING to 
every subscriber. From $1 to $10 can be cealy made in 
an evening. Liberal cash commission allowed. Sond 
stamp for pecimens and Prize Circular. Address 


48—4w JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 
a8 O'CLOCK. 
WILL 


BE 














A COPY OF 


“Merry’s Museum,” for 1871, 


toany one who will act as agent, and 
getup a Clu 
The Museum (enlarged July, 1870,) in 
its neat form, is the best Magazine for 
Boys and Girls in the world. 
a for specimen and premium list 


HORACE B. FULLER, Publish'r, 


F RE 5 ! “i6—-iw 14 Bromfield St., Boston. — 
W. B. Fire Insurance Agent, 


SE SEARS, 40 State Street, 





*si—lyeow BOSTON. 





C. H. Simonps, Printer, 50 BROMPIELD ST. 
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